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COBBETT  ON  FOWLS. 


A  Noted  Political  Writer  Who  Also  Wrote  on  Poultry. 


1MONG  TIIK  many  rare  anil  curious  and  out  of  tbe  way  volumes  relating 
to  the  subject  of  poultry  culture,  there  is  one  much  quoted  by  the 
older,  hut,  not  very  familiar  to  the  new  generation  of  poultry  adepts, 
"Cottage  Economy,"  by  William  Cobbett,  the  noted,  and  I  might  even 
say  notorious,  political  writer,  whose  vigorous  English  was  sometimes 
more  forceful  than  elegant,  but  always  marked  by  unusual  grammati- 
cal correctness.  He  was  born  in  1766,  and  died  in  1835,  after  a  very 
checkered  career  as  politician,  author,  bookseller,  newspaper  editor, 
and  first  and  last,  farmer:  for  during  all  his  busy  life  he  never  gave  up  his  English  farm. 

Some  of  Ills  observations  as  to  American  methods  in  caring  for  poultry  arc  interesting,  as  he 
was  a  resident  of  this  country  from  1T!)J  to  l!S00. 

I  shall  make  no  observations  and  comments,  but  let  William  Cobbett  speak  in  his  own 
inimitable  way,  and  the  intelligent  reader  can  of  course  make  bis  own  conclusions  as  to  tbe 
practicability  of  his  advice. 

The  book  was  published  in  London,  1820,  under  the  name  of  "  Cottage  Economy,"  and  con* 
tains  chapters  on  tbe  rearing  and  managing  of  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  pigeons,  and  fovt  Is.  He 
begins  the  last  chapter  by  stating  that: 


"Fowls  are  kept  for  two  purposes,  their 
flesh  and  their  eggs. 

"  Now  as  to  the  last  there  are  some 
means  to  be  used  to  secure  them  in  win- 
ter. They  ought  not  to  be  old  hens. 
l'ullets,  that  is,  birds  hatched  in  the  fore- 
going spring,  are  perhaps  the  best. 

"At  any  rate  let  them  not  be  more  than 
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"  Thev  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  place, 
and  not  let  out,  even  in  the  daytime  in 
wet  weather;  for  one  good  sound  wet- 
ting will  keep  them  back  for  a  fortnight. 

"The  dry  cold,  even  the  severest  cold, 
if  dry,  is  less  injurious  than  even  a  little 
wet  in  winter  time. 

"  If  the  feathers  get  wet  in  our  climate 
in  winter,  or  in  short,  they  do  not  get  dry 
for  a  long  time;  and  this  it  is  that  spoils 
and  kills  many  of  our  fowls. 

"  The  French,  who  are  great  egg  eaters, 
take  singular  pains  as  to  the  food  of  lay- 
ing hens  in  winter. 

"  They  let  them  out  very  little,  even  ir. 
their  fine  climate,  and  give  them  very 
stimulating  food  :  —  Barley  boiled  and 
given  them  warm;  curds:  BUCKWHEAT 
(which,  I  believe,  is  the  best  thing  of  all, 
except  curds)  ;  parsley  and  other  herbs 
chopped  fine;  leeks  chopped  in  the  same 
way:  also  apples  and  pears  chopped  very 
hne;  oats  and  cribbled  wheat;  and  some- 
times they  give  them  hemp  seed  and  the 
seed  of  nettles,  or  dried  nettles,  harvested 
in  summer  and  boiled  in  the  winter. 

"  Some  give  them  ordinary  food,  and 
once  a  day  toasted  bread  sopped  in  wine. 
White  cabbages  chopped  up  are  very  good 
in  winter  for  all  sorts  of  poultry.  This  is 
taking  a  great  deal  of  pains  ;  but  the  prod- 
uce is  also  great  and  very  valuable  in 
winter;  for  as  to  preserved  eggs,  thev  are 
things  to  run  from,  not  after. 

"All  this  supposes,  however,  a  proper 
hen  house,  about  which  we,  in  England, 
take  very  little  pains. 

"The  vermin,  that  is  to  say,  the  lice, 
that  poultry  breed,  are  the  greatest  annoy- 
ance; and  as  our  wet  climate  furnishes 
them  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  with  no 


dust  by  which  to  get  rid  of  these  vermin, 
we  should  be  careful  about  cleanliness  in 
the  hen  houses. 

"  Many  a  hen,  when  sitting,  is  com- 
pelled to  quit  her  nest  to  get  rid  of  tbe 
lice. 

"They  torment  the  young  chickens; 
and,  in  short,  are  a  great  injury. 

"  The  fowl  house  should,  therefore,  be 
very  often  cleaned  out,  and  sand  or  fresh 
earth  put  in. 

"Tbe  nests  should  not  be  on  shelves,  or 
on  any  thing  fixed  ;  but  little  flat  baskets 
should  he  placed  against  the  sides  of  the 
house. 

"By  this  means  the  nests  are  kept  per- 
fectly clean,  because  the  baskets  are,  when 
necessary,  taken  down,  the  hay  thrown 
out,  and  the  baskets  washed,  which  can- 
not be  done  if  the  nest  be  made  in  any- 
thing forming  a  part  of  tbe  building. 

"Besides  this,  the  roosts  ought  to  be 
cleaned  every  week,  and  the  hay  changed 
in  the  nests  of  laying  hens.  It  is  good  to 
FUMIGATE  the  house  frequently  by  burn- 
ing dry  herbs,  juniper  wood,  cedar  wood, 
or  with  brimstone  ;  for  nothing  stands  so 
much  in  need  of  cleanliness  as  a  fowl 
house,  in  order  to  have  fine  fowls  and 
plenty  of  eggs. 

"The  hen  should  be  fed  exceedingly 
well  w  hile  she  is  SITTING  and  after  she 
has  hatched  ;  for  though  she  does  not  give 
milk  she  gives  heat:  and  let  it  be 
observed,  that  as  no  man  ever  vet  saw 
healthy  pigs  with  a  poor  sow,  so  no  man 
ever  saw  healthy  chickens  with  a  poor 
hen. 

"This  is  a  matter  much  too  little  thought 
of  in  the  rearing  of  poultry,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  greatest  consequence. 

"Never  let  a  poor  hen  sit;  feed  the  hen 
well  while  she  is  sitting,  and  feed  her 
abundantly  when  she  has  voting  ones;  for 
then  her  LABOUR  is  very  great  ;  she  is 
making  exertions  of  some  sort  or  other 
during  the  whole  twenty-four  hours ;  she 
has  no  rest;  is  constantly  doing  some- 
thing or  other  to  provide  food  or  safetv 
for  her  young  ones. 


"The  ailments  of  fowls  are  numerous, 
but  they  would  seldom  be  seen,  if  tbe 
proper  care  were  taken. 

"It  is  useless  to  talk  of  remedies  in  a 
case  where  you  have  complete  power  to 
prevent  the  evil. 

"If  well  fed,  and  kept  perfectly  clean, 
fowls  will  seldom  be  sick;  and,  as  to  old 
age,  they  never  ought  to  be  kept  more 
than  a  couple  or  three  years ;  for  they  get 
to  be  good  for  little  as  layers,  and  no 
teeth  can  face  them  as  food. 

"As  to  the  fatting  of  fowds,  they  should 
be  pui  to  tai  about  a  fortnight  before  they 
are  wanted  to  he  killed.  The  best  food  is 
barley  meal,  wetted  with  milk,  but  not 
wetted  too  much. 

"They  should  have  clear  water  to  drink, 
and  it  should  be  frequently  changed. 

"Crammed  fowds  are  nasty  things;  but 
'barn's  door'  fowds,  as  they  are  called, 
are  sometimes  a  great  deal  more  nasty. 

"Barn's  door  would  indeed  do  exceed- 
ingly well;  but  it  unfortunately  happens 


"  It  must  be  so.  Solomon  says  that  all 
flesh  is  grass;  and  those  who  know  any- 
thing about  beef,  know  the  difference 
between  the  effect  of  tbe  grass  in  Hereford- 
shire and  Lincolnshire,  and  the  effect  of 
turnips  and  oil  cake. 

"In  America,  they  always  take  the  fow  ls 
from  the  farm  yard,  and  shut  them  up  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  they  are 
killed. 

"  One  thing,  however,  about  fowls 
ought  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  :  — 
They  are  never  good  for  anything  when 
they  have  attained  their  full  growth, 
unless  they  be  capons  or  poullards. 

"  If  the  poults  be  old  enough  to  have 
little  eggs  in  them,  they  are  not  worth 
one  farthing;  and,  as  to  the  cocks  of  the 
same  age,  they  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
make  soup  for  soldiers  on  their  march, 
and  they  ought  to  be  taken  for  that  pur- 
pose." 

And  here  ends  Cobbett'.*  quaint  chapter  oh 
fowls,  full  of  quaint  trite  sayings,  that  with 


A    BROOD   OF   WHITF.  YVYANHOTTF.S. 

Hen  witli  sixteen  two  weeks  old  chicks,  from  photo,  by  the  owner,  \V.  A.  Warren.  Saukville,  X.  I!.  From 
Mr.  W.'s  remark,  " Thought  you  might  like  lo  see  what  New  Brunswick  liens  can  do  on  a  sitlinj,'  frolic,'' 
we  assume  Uiat  Hie  whole  brood  was  hatched  by  the  mother  ben. 


that  the  stable  is  generally  pretty  near 
to  the  barn. 

"And  now,  let  any  gentleman  who  talks 
about  sweet  barn's  door  fowds,  have  one 
caught  in  the  yard,  where  the  stable  is 
also. 

"Let  him  have  it  brought  in,  killed, 
and  tbe  craw  taken  out  and  cut  open. 

"Then  let  him  take  a  ball  of  horse  dung 
from  the  stable  door,  and  let  his  nose  tell 
him  how  very  small  is  the  difference 
between  the  smell  of  the  horse  dung,  and 
the  smell  of  the  craw  of  his  fowl. 

"In  short,  roast  the  fowl,  and  then  pull 
aside  the  skin  at  the  neck,  put  your  nose 
to  the  place,  and  you  will  almost  think 
that  you  are  at  the  stable  door. 

"  Hence  the  necessity  of  taking  them 
away  from  the  barn's  door  a  fortnight,  at 
least,  before  they  are  killed. 

"We  know  very  well  that  ducks  that 
have  been  fed  upon  fish,  either  wild  ducks 
or  tame  ducks,  will  scent  a  whole  room, 
and  drive  out  of  it  all  those  who  have  not 
pretty  good  constitutions. 


some  exceptions  may  be  followed  today  with 
good  results.  Rev.  C.  E.  PETERSEN, 

Vice-Pree.  American  Houdan  club. 
Linne  is,  Me. 

Surface  Color  Most  Important. 

The  "  undercolor"  of  the  plumage  of  a  fowl 
is  an  important  feature,  and  we  all  like  to  get 
it  right,  but  the  surface  color  is  of  far  greater 
importance,  as  it  is  the  part  that  appeals  to 
the  eye,  and  if  it  he  poor  in  quality  it  matters 
but  little  what  the  undercolor  may  be.  We 
want  the  surface  color  "right,"  then  the 
undercolor,  but  to  lay  great  stress  upon  under- 
color and  disregard  surface  color  is  a  mistake. 
One  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  work  for  tbe 
best  quality  in  each,  but  some  seem  to  think 
the  undercolor  of  the  most  value,  ami  takes 
precedence  over  surface  color.  One  might  as. 
well  consider  the  color  and  quality  of  his 
"underwear"  lo  be  of  greater  importance 
than  that  of  his  outer  garments.  The  suppo- 
sition would  be  fully  as  reasonable  as  to  con- 
sider the  undercolor  of  plumage  as  of  more 
importance  than  that  of  the  surface  color.  A 
high  quality  in  each  is  desirable,  but  more  so 
'in  surface  than  undercolor. — Poultry  Herald, 
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KILLING     AND    PLUCKING    FOWLS  ===  New   York    Harket  Hethods. 


With  the  fowl  ln-ld  under  the  arm. 

To  give  :i  better  idea  of  some  of  the  - 
methods  of  killing  anil  plucking  fowls  than 
ean  lie  conveyed  by  words  alone,  I  asked 
Mr.  George  Luck,  now  the  efficient  superin- 
tendent of  Pollard's  Poultry  Farm  at  Attlc- 
boro,  Mass.,  but  lor  a  long  time  engaged  in 
buying,  killing,  dressing  and  selling  poultry 


lire: 


With  the  fowl  suspended  by  the  legs. 

In  New  Yoi  k  city,  to  pose  for  me  for  a  set  of 
photographs  which  would  show  some  of  the 
different  methods  of  killing  the  fowl,  and 
show  also  the  process  of  removing  the  feathers 
at  several  of  its  stages.  Mr.  Luck  kindly  con- 
sented to  do  so,  and  some  of  the  results  appear 
in  the  accompanying  half-tones. 


With  the  fowl  held  in  the  hand. 
Four  methods  of  killing  the  fowl  are  shown. 
In  all  of  these  the  operator  stands  up  while 


killing  the  fowl.  This  is  the 
common  practice  in  New  York, 
while  in  New  England  the  poul- 
try killers  sit  down  both  while 
killing  and  plucking.  The  New 
York  poultry  killer  stands  up 
while  killing  the  fowl,  and  then 
sits  down  to  remove  the  feath- 
ers, except  when  the  fowls  are 
hung  up  by  the  feet  to  kill,  when 
of  course  the  plucking  also  must 
"'  be  done  standing. 

I  Several   different    styles  of 

^^^J53!        poultry  killing  knives  are  made 
H|        and  used,  and  where  one  has 
W^HKtm  »  "i 'l>  "i 'this  kiudto  do  it 

is  probably  better  to  have  such 
a  knife.  But  for  small  numbers 
and  occasional  killings  the  small 
blade  of  a  good  sized  jack-knife,  ground  to  a 
good  edge  and  good  po.nt,  will  answer  very 
well; 

The  first  illustration  shows  one  of  the  most 
popular  methods  of  making  the  cut  "  that 
kills.''  The  fowl  is  held  under  the  left  arm, 
t  up,  the  mouth  held  open  with  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  while  w  ith  a 
knife  held  in  the  right  hand  a  cutis 
made  first  across  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
at  the  base  of  the  brain.  Then  the 
knife  is  turned  and  a  deep  cut  made  to 
penetrate  the  brain.  The  first  cut 
severs  an  artery ,  from  which  the  fow  1 
begins  to  bleed  to  death.  The  cut  into 
the  brain  produces  insensibility  and 
causes  the  feathers  to  relax  so  that  they 
are  very  easily  removed. 

The  picker  immediately  sits  down 
and  begins  to  remove  the  feathers,  a 
process  which  is  fast  or  slow,  accord- 
ing to  the  skill  of 
the  operator  and 
the  condition  of 
the  fowls.  With 
a  fowl  in  prime 
condition  for 
picking  onesweep 
removes  the  most 
of  the  feathers 
from  the  under 
side  of  the  body 
and  the  breast, 
and  a  seccti  d 
takes  most  of 
those  on  the  back. 
With  the  fowl 
held  up  by  the 
wings,   a  single 

motion  strip,  the  feathers  from  each 
leg,  then  the  stiff  wing  and  tail  feathers 
and  the  short  feathers  on  the  wings 
are  removed,  and  all  that  remains  is  to 
finish  up,  trim  up,  remove  the  few 
feathers  missed  ill  the  sweeping 
motions. 

When  a  fowl  is  in  poor  condition,  or 
full  of  pin  feathers,  plucking  is  more  tedious 
and  speed  impossible.  Great  speed,  by  the 
Way,  rarely  goes  with  good  work,  and  while 
speed  is  desirable,  a  good  picker  is  more" ill 
demand  than  one  who  is  only  quick  and  does 
not  leave  the  fowl  he  dresses  in  nice  condition. 
Our  second  illustration  shows  one  method  of 
killing  a  fowl  when  suspended  by 
the  feet.  Some  killers  take  the 
fowl  under  the  arm  (as  previously 
described)  to  make  the  cut  when 
the  fowl  is  hung  up  in  this  way.  A 
weight  is  attached  to  the  bill  (about 
a  two  pound  weight)  to  keep  the 
head  steady  and  prevent  blood 
being  thrown  around,  and  the 
feathers  are  removed  while  the 
fowl  is  bleeding. 

Whatever  method  of  killing  is 
used  a  vessel  is  set  to  c.-jteh  the 
blood.  Incidentally  I  might  say 
here  that  if  it  is  convenient  to  feed 
the  blood  to  poultry  as  soon  as 
coagulated  they  appreciate  it  as  a 
6ide  dish. 

Our  third  illustration  shows  a 
method  of  killing  the  fowl  while 
held  in  the  hand.  A  better  idea  of 
how  to  hold  the  fowl  when  using 
this  method  may  be  gained  by 
noting  how  the  fowl  is  grasped  in  the  next 
illustration,  in  which  the  fowl  is  held  in  the 


>aiiie  way  but  in  a  differ- 
ent position  as  required  by 
the  different  cut  to  be 
made.  The  fowl  is  held  by 
both  wings  close  to  the 
body  and  the  head  bent 
back  and  grasped  by  the 
lingers  of  the  left  hand, 
which  is  holding  the  bird. 

The  next  illustration, 
that  which  we  have  com- 
pared with  the  third, 
shows  how  the  Jewish 
Rabbis  kill  poultry.  For 
the  Jews  who  strictly  ob- 
serve the  usages  of  their 
faith  poultry  must  be  killed 
by  a  Rabbi,  and  the  car- 
cass marked  with  a  seal  or 
mark  which  w  ill  be  a  cer- 
tificate from  him  that 
the  fowl  was  properly 
killed.  The  Rabbi  holds 
the  fowl  in  his  hand  as 
shown  and  cuts  the  throat, 
endeavoring  to  sever  the 
windpipe  and  the  jugular 
vein  at  one  stroke.  If  he 
fails  in  this,  that  particular 
fowl  is  not  suitable  for 
food  for  a  strict  Jew ,  and 
the  carcass  is  discarded  as 
fit  only  for  Gentile  use, 
t  hough  Mr.  Luck,  who  for 
a  long  time  had  charge  of 
the  Jewish  section  of  one 
of  the  largest  poultry 
houses  in  New  York,  does 
say  that  among  the  Jews,  as  among  people  of 
other  faiths,  there  are  some  less  strict  in  their 


The  way  a  Jewish  liahhi  hills  a  fowl. 

religious  observances  than  others,  and  that 
these  frequently  buy  the  disqualified  fowls  — 
the  price  being  just  a  little  shaded. 

There  are  other  methods 
of  killing  fowls  not  illus- 
trate.1  here.  Sometimes 
fowls  are  killed  by  insert- 
ing a  knife  back  of  the  ear 
ami  completely  severing 
the  head  from  the  neck 
under  the  skin  without 
cutting  the  skin  more  than 
is  necessary  to  insert  the 
knife. 

Many  New  England  kill- 
ers stun  the  bird  by  n  blow 
on  the  head  with  a  short 
stick  immediately  after 
making  the  cut.  It  was 
once  a  common  practice  to 
stun  fowls  before  killing, 
but  this  was  apt  to  prevent 
a  free  How  of  blood, which 
there  must  be  if  the  car- 
cass is  to  present  a  right 
appearance.  All  through 
the  east,  and  in  the  west, 
generally  where  fowls 
are  dressed  for  eastern 
markets,  dry  picking,  is 
practiced,  and  in  eastern 
markets  dry  picked  stock 
is  generally  preferred  to 
Scalded,  and  will  generally 
bring  a  little  better  price 
for  the  same  quality  of 
goods.  The  advantage  of 
dry  picking  over  scalding 
i-  that  in  scalding,  unless 
it  is  properly  done,  the 


Stripping  the  feathers  from  the  hreast. 

skin  is  often  rendered  unsightly.  In  dry  pick- 
ing the  thing  most  to  be  guarded  against  i- 
tearing  or  breaking  the  skin.  As  this  also, 
though  perhaps  to  a  less  degree,  has  to  In- 
avoided  in  picking  scalded  fowls.it  is  seen 
that  the  scalding  method,  however  good  w  hen 
properly  done,  has  more  drawbacks,  and 
practical  results  show  that  it  is  the  safest 
method  for  one  who  wants  to  put  his  stock  on 
the  market  in  most  salable  condition. 

As  to  the  absolute  merits  of  tin'  two  sy  s- 
tems, though  1  have  beard  people  here  insist 
that  the  sight  of  a  scalded  fow  1  was  offensive 
to  them,  I  have  a  stmng  suspicion  that  some  of 
these  people  would  not  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  a  scalded  and  a  dry  picked  fowl, 
unless  the  scalded  one  happened  to  be  very 
badly  done.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  Boston 
market,  which  is  said  not  to  want  any  scalded 


poultry,  1  have  seen  lots  of  it,  not  only 
cheap  poultry  but  in  some  of  the  I. est  stalls, 
and  frequently  1  have  found  on  inquiring 
prices  that  this  was  not  being  retailed  any 
lower  than  dry  picked  stock. 


Taking  the  feathers  from  the  thigh. 
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A  WESTERN 
EASTERN 


"  RED  "  MAN  TO 
"  RED  "  MEN. 


Proposed  Standard  for  R.  I.  Reds,  and  a 

Progress. 


Plea  for 


Standard  Weights. 

Cock,       7A  lb*.  Hen,     (i  lbs. 

Cockerel,  04  Mts.         Pullet,  5  lbs. 

Shape  of  Male. 

Medium 
Medium 


l/.e,  earned 
short  ami 


well  up. 
moderately 


Head 
Beak 

curved. 
Byes. —  Rather  large. 

Comb.  —  Single  Comb  variety.  Low 
straight  comb,  medium  size  set  firmly  and 
perfectly  upright  on  1  lie  head.  To  lie  free 
from  .side  sprigs,  and  to  have  five  even  and 
symmetrical  serrations.  Rose  Comb  variety. 
Low,  symmetrically  shaped,  and  closely  fitting 
the  head.  Of  medium  width,  and  top  covered 
with  slight  corrugations  and  terminating  in  a 
short  spike. 

Wat  tles  and  Ear  Lobes.— Wattles  moder- 
ately rounded  and  of  equal  length,  fine  in 
texture.  Earlobes. — Medium  size  and  smooth. 

Neck. —  Medium  length,  well  arched,  with 
abundant  hackle  flowing  well  over  the  shoul- 
ders. 

Back. —  Medium  length,  broad  and  flat  at 
shoulders,  broad  saddle  with  abundant  saddle 
feathers,  and  rising  with  slight  concave  sweep 
to  the  tail. 

Breast.  —  Broad,  deep,  and  well  rounded. 

Body  and  Fluff.—  Body  deep,  well  rounded 
at  sides.  Long  keel  bone.  Fluff  moderately 
full,  not  deep. 

Wings. —  Medium  size,  closely  folded  and 
carried  well  up  so  that  the  points  are  partially 
covered  by  saddle  feathers. 

Tail.— Full, fairly  expanded,  carried  moder- 
ately upright,  and  about  half  as  high  as  the 
head,  and  forming  a  graceful  sweep  from  the 
hack. 

Legs  and  Toes.— Thighs  of  medium  length, 
stout,  well  rounded  and  covered  with  soft 
feathers.  Shanks  rather  stout  and  short  and 
smooth.  Toes,  four  on  each  foot,  well  spread, 
straight,  and  of  medium  length. 

Shape  of  Female. 

Head. —  Medium  size,  carried  well  up. 
Beak.  —  Medium   short  and  moderately 
curved. 
Eyes.— Rather  large. 

Comb. —  Same  as  for  males,  but  smaller  in 
proportion  to  sex. 

Wattles  and  Earlobes.—  Wattles  small, 
well  rounded,  of  equal  length  and  fine  in 
texture.    Earlobes  small  and  smooth. 

Neck. —  Rather  short,  slightly  arched  with 
full  well  developed  hackle. 

Back.— Rather  long,  proportionately  wider 
at  shoulders  than  male,  and  rising  with  a 
slight  concave  sweep  to  the  tail. 

Breast. — Broad,  deep,  well  rounded. 

Bodyaud  Fluff.  -Body  deep,  well  rounded 
at  sides,  with  long  keel  bone.  Fluff  moder- 
ately full,  not  deep. 

Wings. —  Medium  size,  closely  folded  and 
carried  well  up. 

Tail. —  Full,  fairly  expanded  and  carried 
moderately  low. 

Legs  and  Toes. —Thighs  of  medium  length, 
well  rounded  ami  covered  with  soft  feathers. 
Shanks  of  medium  size,  rather  short  and 
smooth.  Toes,  four  on  each  foot,  well  spread, 
straight,  and  of  medium  length. 

Color  of  Male. 

Beak.—  Red  horn  color. 
Eyes. —  Deep  red,  alike  in  color. 
Face.—  Bright  red. 

Comb,  Wattles,  and  Earlobes.—  Bright 
red. 

Shanks  and  Toes.— Deep  orange  or  yel- 
low,  shaded  with  red. 

Plumage.— Head,  neck,  back,  and  saddle 
to  be  one  even  shade  of  brilliant  red,  approach- 
ing scarlet.  Breast,  thighs,  and  fluff  to  be  the 
same  general  red,  but  lacking  the  brilliancy  of 
back.  Wiug  hows  to  be  a  deeper  shade  of 
velvety  red.  Undercolor  throughout  to  be  red 
or  rich  salmon  color,  entirely  free  from  slate 
or  smut,  color  of  quill  to  conform  to  the  color 
of  web  of  feather.    The  unexposed  portion  of 


folded  wing  may  contain  hhtck.  The  tail, 
main  feathers  and  sickles  to  be  black  or  green- 
ish black. 

Color  of  Female. 

Beak. —  Red  horn  color. 

Eyes.  —  Deep  red,  alike  in  color. 

Face.  -Bright  red. 

Comb,  Wattles,  and  Earlobes.  Bright 
red. 

Shanks  and  Toes.— Deep  orange  or  yel- 
low shaded  with  red. 

Plumage. —Head,  neck,  back,  breast  and 
fluff  to  be  an  even  shade  of  red  somewhat 
lighter  than  the  male.  The  hackle  feather-  on 
lower  part  of  neck  to  be  tipped  with  black. 
The  unexposed  portion  of  folded  wing  may 
contain  black.    Tail  black  or  greenish  black. 

Disqualifications. 

Diseased  specimens.  Feathers  or  down  on 
shanks.  Permanent  white  in  earlobes.  Badly 
lopped  combs,  or  side  sprigs  on  single  comb, 
wry  tails,  crooked  back,  beak  or  keel,  or  any 
other  deformity. 

♦   *    ♦  * 

The  Red  men  of  the  west  to  the  Red  men  of 
the  east  send  greeting,  and  respectfully  pre- 
sent the  above  standard  for  your  consider- 
ation and  criticism.  And  we  would  suggest 
that  instead  of  useless  argument  and  harmful 
personalities  we  get  together  speedily,  agree 


on  a  standard  worthy  of  the  breed,  and 
endeavor  to  get  this  splendid  bird  into  the 
Standard  of  Perfection  at  the  nexl  annual 
meeting. 

Gentlemen,  for  the  part  you  have  taken  in 
introducing  this  most  useful  and  beautiful 
bird  to  our  attention,  we  thank  you,  and  we 
trust  that  you  will  not  now  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  old  fabled  cow  that  gave  the  tine 
pail  of  milk,  etc.,  but  rather  let  us  rally  round 
the  Red  and  place  it  where  its  merits  justly 
entitles  it,  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  American  breeds. 

It  is  said  that  the  boom  on  the  Red  is  w  an- 
ing, and  we  should  feel  truly  grateful  if  this 
be  the  case.  The  curse  of  new  breeds  is  the 
boom  which  always  heralds  their  entry. 
Extravagant,  mi-leading  and  erroneous  claims 
always  react,  then  if  the  patient  has  sufficient 
stamina  to  pull  through  the  ordeal,  the  healthy 
steady  growth  of  merit  sets  In.  And  the  Red 
has  the  necessary  constitution  to  withstand 
the  ordeal  of  a  punctured  boom,—  never  fear. 

I  have  been  a  breeder  of  standard  poultry 
nearly  all  my  life,  and  while  I  would  not  claim 
all  virtue  for  the  Red,  they  certainly  are 
equaled  by  few  and  excelled  by  none.  For 
beauty  what  can  surpass  the  Rhode  Island 
Red  male  with  his  shapely  form  and  that  daz- 
zlingly  brilliant  coat  of  shimmering  red,  his 
large  fiery  red  eye  and  that  ceaseless  activity 
that  betokens  unlimited  vigor?  Then  his 
mate,  equally  beautiful,  though  in  a  more 
modest  and  feminine  way,  with  her  softer, 
milder  red  mantle,  her  dainty  neck  lace  of 
black  tickings  and  the  black  tail  feathers 
forming  a  pleasing  contrast  in  her  handsome 
dress,  Yes,  the  Red  is  too  beautiful,  too  use- 
ful, too  lovable  to  be  either  boomed  or  talked 
to  death.  Give  it  a  chance,  gentlemen,  give 
it  a  chance.  ROB'T  S.  TAYLOR. 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 


Dark  Undercolor  in  R.  I.  Reds. 


RHODE  1  S  L  A  N  D 
Red  enthusiast  has 
asked  breeders  to  air 
their  opinions  on  the 
standard  as  il  is  and 
as  it  should  be.  So 
if  Farm  -  Poultry 
(which  has  always 
been  liberal  to  our  breed  |  can  find  space  for 
me  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words,  and  a-k 
leave  to  offer  a  few  suggestions. 

One  thing  which  puzzles  me  in  following 
the  staudard  is  how  to  keep  the  black  ticking 
on  the  neck  of  the  hens  without  a  double 
mating  system.  I  find  it  has  a  tendency  to 
breed  out  unless  a  cock  is  used  with  some 
black  there  also — and  anyway,  what  is  the  use 
of  it?  Personally,  I  think  the  white  or  miss- 
ing feathers  should  he  cut  entirely,  as  I  con- 
sider it  a  much  worse  defect  than  dark  under- 
color. Ag  ain,  how  shall  we  keep  black  in 
tails  and  wingflights  without  some  dark 
undercolor  in  other  parts?  Dark  undercolor 
shows  a  strong  percentage  of  Game  blood, one 
of  the  best  in  the  makeup  of  the  breed. 

However,  after  studying  the  standard,  I 
culled  out  every  bird  except  a  rose  comb 
cockerel  which  had  dark  undercolor,  no 
matter  how  good  in  other  points,  though  it 
reduced  my  breeding  stock  so  much  that  1  was 
obliged  to  stop  advertising  to  any  extent. 

To  my  mind  the  shape  and  size  are  quite  as 
important  as  color,  and  as  we  have  two  kinds 
of  comb,  with  the  prospect  of  a  third  in  the 
popular  pea  comb,  I  do  not  think  we  should 


breed  all  three  to  the  same  standard  of  size  at 
all.  For  myself,  I  am  breeding  my  single 
combs  large,  and  like  Rocks  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  shape  and  size;  my  rose  combs  are 
like  - the  Wyandottes  in  form,  while  my 
beloved  pea  combs,  which  I  originated 
myself,  have  more  of  the  Game  style  about 
them.  Each  kind  of  the  same  rich  dark  red 
color  as  to  males,  but  the  hens  do  not  come  so 
true,  which  calls  forth  severe  criticism.  I 
hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  can 
show  a  flock  of  bens  of  a  uniform  color.  (  As 
my  pea  combs  were  bred  more  for  my  own 
pleasure  than  profit  I  selected  hens  as  much  of 
one  color  as  possible,  and  visitors  always 
w  ant  eggs  from  that  pen,  "because  the  hens  all 
look  alike)." 

The  right  shade  of  color  is  so  much  dis- 
puted and  so  hard  to  fix  ill  the  mind  that  I 
hope  the  next  meeting  of  the  club  will  appoint 
a  committee  and  set  aside  a  fund  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  good  colored 
plate  made  to  go  with  the  standard,  which 
should  also  have  a  feather  attached  from  a 
cock  and  hen  of  the  correct  shade,  so  that  all 
may  have  a  reliable  guide  to  refer  to.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  all  personal  animosities  will  be 
dropped,  and  that  the  brethren  will  work 
together  to  make  our  breed  worthy  of  the 
very  first  place  in  poultrydom,  and  when  they 
attain  it,  worthy  to  hold  it  as  their  own. 

Now  1  have  surely  "aired  my  opinions," 
and  would  like  to  know  what  the  brethren 
think  of  them.  FRANK  METCALF. 

"*  Warren,  O. 


The  Best  Breed. 


Which  breed  is  the  best,  still  seems  to  be  a 
conundrum  among  the  many  who  each  year 
embark  in  the  poultry  business.  We  can 
hardly  blame  the  beginner  for  asking  it,  bill 
really,  it  is  a  question  that  the  poultry  editor 
cau  hardly  answer.  We  all  may  have  our 
preferences.  If  a  man  wants  heavy  roasting 
fowls  and  reliable  winter  layers,  we  point  to 
the  Asiatic  class.  Now  the  three  breeds  in 
that  class  that  are  valuable  are  the  Brahmas, 
Cochins,  and  Langsbaus.  Personally  we  like 
the  Lignt  Brahmas  the  best — and  we  have 
bred  the  Buff  and  Partridge  Cochins  and  the 
Black  Langshaus.  But  simply  because  the 
Light  Brahma  has  done  the  best  work  for  us, 
does  not  stamp  It  as  the  best.  We  have  had 
just  as  good  reports  from  the  rest  as  we  got 
from  our  choice.  For  general  purpose  poul- 
try we  naturally  look  to  the  American  class — 
and  this  class  is  growing  wonderfullv.  Our 


choice  here  is  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  the  While  Wyandottes,  although  we  have 
bred  and  have  had  excellent  results  from  the 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Silver  Wyandottes, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  White  Wonders. 

We  give  these  illustrations  only  to  show 
that  a  man's  choice  is  partly  carried  by  some- 
thing about  the  variety  that  attracts  bis  atten- 
tion. We  do  not  believe  the  Barred  Rocks 
are  a  bit  better  than  the  White  Rocks,  the 
Rhode  Island  Reds  or  the  White  Wonders; 
nor  are  the  White  W\  andottes  better  than  tbe 
Silver  variety,  but  we  have  been  more  closely 
wedded  to  those  varieties  that  we  chose,  and, 
in  consequence  we  can  get  better  results  from 
them. 

So  the  question  of  "best"  is  mostly  measured 
by  the  love  we  have  for  our  choice,  and  the 
manner  in  which  we  care  for  It. —  A  Few 
liens. 


Difficult  Digestion 

That  is  dyspepsia. 

It  makes  life  miserable. 

Its  sufferers  eat  not  beeause  they  want  to, 
—but  simply  because  they  must. 

They  know  they  are  irritable  and  fretful ; 
but  they  cannot  be  otherwise. 

They  complain  of  a  bad  taste  In  £he 
mouth,  a  tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the  stom- 
ach, an  uneasy  feeling  of  puffy  fulness, 
headache,  heartburn  and  what  not. 

The  effectual  remedy,  proved  by  perma- 
nent cures  of  thousands  of  severe  cases,  is 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Hood's  1'illb  are  tho  best  cathartic. 

213  -Egg  Strain 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Prizewinners  and  heavy  layers  combined.  100  of 
this  season's  breeding  stock  left.   S100  takes  the  lot. 

Quality  considered,  this  price  was  never  approached. 
Do  not  hesitate;  order  at  once. 

F.  P.  PULSIFBR,  Natick,  IMags. 


FOR  NINETEEN  YEARS 

wo  have  built  incubators.  There 
Is  that  much  practical  expert- 
cnceinthu  PIN  EL  AND. 
The  most  sensitive  regulator; 
the  most  scientific  system  of 
ventilation.  The  Pi ueland  Brood- 
er absolutely  the  best.  Our 
guarantee  means  something. 
Catalogue  mailed  free. 

Pineland  Incubator &BrooderCo.,Be,i  0  iamesburg.N.J 

Black  Minorcas 

EXCLUSIVELY 

llit'ii  eiass  Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas,  bred  it 
years  for  heavy  laying  and  exhibition'.  These  birds 
have  long  hacks,  deep  bodies,  high  slatlon,  tine  color 
aj.d  heads.  Winner-  this  season  al  Dryden.  Cortland. 
New  York  stale  fail- ami  Ilosloii.  lle-ides  mv  winners 
at  these  shows,  I  have  purchased  the  2d  anil  3d  lioston 
cockerels.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.    Catalogue  free. 

Mrs.  GEO.  E.  MONROE, 

Box  A.  Dryden,  N.  V. 


On  all  matters  pertaining  to  Poultry. 
HENRY  M.  LADD,    -    Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Impartial  advice  will  he  given  by  mail  for  ti 
months  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  I'oiiltry 
Industry  in  consultation  with  E.T,  Blood,  associ- 
ate expert. 

27  years  of  experience,     -     -     FEE  Wl.on. 


I  am  paying  particular  attention  to  my 

WHITE  ROCKS. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  chicks  Which  I  have  are  that 
variety.  Tin  parent  stock  is  while',  bright  and 
healthy,  or  splendid  shape,  and  are  grand  layer's  of 
elegant  brown  eggs.  Out  of  my  H«x;  chicks  I  ought  to 
have  some  good  ones.  E.  S.  HOWE, 

918  Vaninin  Ave.,  Lowell,  M  i-.. 


YOUNG 
CHICKS 

ifus't  hatched  from 

is.  Plymouth  Kocks 

and 

S.  C.  Wh,  Leghorns, 

at  Sc.  apiece.  Distance 
no  objection.  Send  tor 
circular. 

JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

w,  h.  ruddTson  &  CO,, 

Commission  Merchants  and  Wholesale  Dealers  In 

Eggs,  Poultry, 
Game. 

40  North  Street,    -  BOSTON. 

Send  stamp  for  Market  Letter. 

CATCHES    THEM  COM- 
ING AND  GOING. 


Eureka  Oil  Cup  Bracket 
and  Perch  Supporter, 

tii  v.  <;i:i;,\tkst  boon  to  poultrymex. 

Practical,  durable,  cheap  and  convenient,  a  per- 
manent dxture  tor  all  times.  The  spider  or  midge 
louse  cannot  exist  where  this  system  is  In  use. 

Do  HOI  inil  it  oil.  but  send  for  circular  or  send  $2..VI 
for  trial  do/en.  and  be  convinced.  Patented. 

SHKADKK  &  BUCK,  Rucyrus,  Ohio. 
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Farm- Poult  r  v 


J'jly  1 


STORY  OF  CRESCENT  FARM. 


Henry  M.  Ladd,  Proprietor  of  Crescent  Farm,  Who 
Controls  the  Output  of  Many  Farms,  Tells  How 
His  Business  Was  Developed. 


RES  C  EXT  FARM, 
true  to  its  Dame,  lias 
<?ro\vn  from  a  very 
small  beginning.  I 
am  asked  by  the  editor 
of  Far  m-Poultry 
to  give  its  readers  a 
glimpse  into  the  history  of  this  growth,  that 
they  may  learn  some  of  the  secrets  of  its 


Then  I  was  honored  with  the  charge  of 
Euclid  Ave.  Congregational  church,  in  Cleve- 
land, and  after  fourteen  years  of  incessant 
service  found  myself  breaking  down  with  the 
constant  care  and  hard  mental  strain,  when 
one  day  my  son  brought  in  a  poultry  journal, 
and  I  began  to  read.  The  more  I  read  the 
more  interested  I  became.  So  did  he.  Could 
he  have  one  sitting  of  eggs  from  pure  blooded, 


expense  was  spared  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  the  stock  to  be  raised.  White 
Leghorns  and  Buff  Cochins  were  to  be  our 
specialties  then.  A  veteran  breeder  and  judge 
of  poultry  was  engaged  to  tind  the  Lest 
stock  that  could  be  had  anywhere  for  love  or 
money.  It  became  the  foundation  of  bur 
improved  and  popular  strain.  He  knew  his 
business  and  did  it  well.  At  every  show 
where  our  stock  was  exhibited,  east  and  west, 
it  swept  nearly  everything  clean,  and  our 
reputation  was  established.  The  fancy  exhi- 
bition and  breeding  Stock  business  occupied 
our  attention  for  several  years,  and  tho  volume 
of  business  kept  steadily  increasing. 

Then  we  added  enlarged  facilities  and  more 
buildings  till  we  had  twenty  buildings  devoted 
to  our  fancy  poultry;  but  this  was  not  enough, 
and  we  began  to  farm  out  our  own  stock, 
thus  securing  unlimited  farm  range,  healthier 


ONI!    OF   THK    HARI.Y   POULTRY    HOUSES   AT  CRESCENT 


success,  ami  note  some  of  its  special  lines  of 
work. 

I  have  always  had  a  fondness  for  feathers, 
not  so  much  on  ladies'  hats  as  on  living  and 
beautiful  birds.  As  a  mere  boy,  living  at 
Smyrna,  in  Turkey,  one  of  my  chief  delights 
was  in  keeping  a  fine  lot  of  pigeons,  and 
studying  their  ways.  When  I  became  pastor 
of  a  church  in  New  York  state,  of  course  I 
had  to  keep  "a  few  chickens,''  thinking  almost 
as  much  of  them  as  I  did  of  my  other  and 
larger  Hock.  Later,  when  I  found  myself 
exploring  the  jungles  and  rivers  of  Central 
Africa,  the  Guinea  hens  in  the  forests,  and 
the  thousands  of  ducks  on  the  rivers,  and 
other  fowls  and  birds  of  many  hues  and  colors 
claimed  much  of  my  attention,  so  that  when  I 
returned  home;  much  to  my  wife's  consterna- 
tion I  brought  a  menagerie,  an  aviary,  and 
general  live  stock  outfit,  enough  for  a  circus. 


A  CRESCENT  FAR M 


III  FF  COCHIN  FEMAl 


high  toned,  aristocratic,  way  uping  stock? 
Yes.  Then  he  was  happy,  and  that  is  how  it 
happened.  That  one  sil  ting  was  the  entering 
wedge.  I  little  dreamed  then  of  what  was  to 
follow— but  something  did  follow.  Very  soon 
my  cottage  grounds  at  Rocky  River  were 
swarming  with  a  fine  lot  of  chickens.  An 
incubator  run  by  the  children  was  getting  in 
its  work. 

Before  long  I  found  myself  scouring  the 
country  over,  looking  for  the  ideal  farm  site. 
In  one  of  my  wanderings  I  ran  across  Mr. 
Blood,  my  present  manager,  about  half  way 
between  his  place  and  the  city,  perched  upon 
a  brooder,  talking  chickens  with  another  fan- 
cier. II  was  born  talking  chickens.  Fate  or 
fortune,  or  favoring  Providence  had  brought 
us  together.  I  knew  he  was  the  man  I  was 
looking  for,  and  he  said  I  was  the  man  he  was 
looking  for,  and  there  we  were.  I  unfolded 
my  plans,  and  soon 
we  settled  on  the 
town  of  Kent,  about 
thirty  miles  from 
Cleveland,  as  the 
ideal  spot.  Here 
M  r.  P,  I  o  o  d  h  a  d 
already  become  thor- 
oughly established 
with  his  famous  Hull 
Cochins.  It  needed 
little  study  of  the 
situation  to  see  that 
thi-i  was  the  very 
place  where  success 
by  patient  endeavor 
could  be  wrought 
out.  It  was  11  rare 
combination  :  twenty- 
five  years  experi- 
ence ready  at  hand, 
land  ideally  located, 
dry,  gravelly,  with 
city  water  and  elec- 
tric lights,  three  rail- 
roads and  an  electric 
car  line,  and  four 
express  companies, 
with  a  pond  on  the 
place,  and  a  tine  old 
orchard.  What  more 
could  one  want? 
Sufficient  land  was 
bought,  buildings 
were  put  up,  and  no 


FARM,    KENT,  O. 

and  belter  birds,  and  more  of  them.  Strict 
attention  to  the  interests  of  our  customers  has 
been  from  the  first  our  settled  principle.  The 
golden  rule  has  been  religiously  practice;!,  and 
it  has  paid.  Later  we  had  .-till  ftirHier  to 
enlarge  and  secure  more  help,  and  finally  we 
devised  a  system,  which,  by  contracts  properly 
executed,  gives  us  absolute  control  of  the 
largest  combination  of  poultry  farms  in  the 
world.  This  is  the  result  of  years  of  labor 
and  patient  endurance,  scientific  study,  and 
wise  and  careful  management. 

On  separate  farms  now  with  full  farm  range, 
yet  absolutely  under  our  control  and  manage- 
ment, with  headquarters  at  Crescent  Farm  as 
the  center,  we  have  our  famous  White  Leg- 
horns, bred  as  seldom  seen  elsewhere,  large 
and  tall,  with  splendid  station  and  true  to 
type,  veritable- egg  machines;  White  Wyan- 
doltes.  pure  white,  our  214-egg  strain;  Buff 
Rocks  that  give  the  Wyandottes  a  close  rub  as 
layers,  and  are  true  Hull' and  true  Rocks  at  the 
same  time;  Barred  Rocks  from  which  many 
prize  and  cup  winners  have  come;  and  Buff 
Cochins  that  have  an  unbroken  record  of  win- 
nings, and  are  pronounced  by  competent 
judges  the  best  they  have  ever  seen. 

Kach  of  these  breeds  has  its  strong  points, 
and  is  a  leader  in  its  way.  Our  business 
rcipiires  such  leaders.  We  are  spreading  out 
our  lines  to  cover  more  territory,  and  it  is 
unoccupied  territory  to  a  large  degree. 

This  is  the  only  farm,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
makes  a  specialty  of  stocking  up  new  egg 
farms  and  broiler  plants.  The  trouble  with  the 
egg  fanner  generally  is  that  he  wakes  up  too 
late  in  the  spring,  and  the  common  experience 
is  that  enough  fowls  cannot  be  found  bred 
right,  hatched  right,  fed  right  and  grown 
ri^'ht  for  fall  and  winter  layers.  Our  specialty 
i-  the  BUpplyof  this  deficiency  with  the  best 
bred  to  lay  stock  five  and  seven  months  old  in 
September.  Fall  and  winter  layers  at  SI  per 
head  in  lots  of  100  are  a  good  investment  for 
any  man,  and  are  the  salvation  of  many  an 
otherwise  well  conducted  egg  farm.  Ten 
thousand  pullets  are  thus  raised  for  egg  farm- 
ing purposes  as  fall  and  winter  layers.  The 
choice  male  birds  out  of  10.000  are  carefully 
selected  for  show  room  purposes,  and  to  be 
sold  as  breeders.  The  large  number  to  select 
from  affords  the  choice  of  some  of  the  best 
stock  that  ever  was  raised,  in  addition  to  what 
we  get  from  our  special  scientific  routings. 
The  remainder  of  these  birds  are  dressed  on 


THE  POULTRY  ARCHITECT, 


This  hook  Illus- 
trates 117  designs 
.  Price  26  cents. 

FfiM  RFPflRfl  ''""'try  Account  Book.  .Most 

LOO  nCUUriU  simple  ami  practical.   Price  25  cents. 

Poullrv  Guide  ami  Catalogue  of  hook.  cuts,  etc., 
free.       H.  A.  KUHNS,  Box  400C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


=== 


YOU  CERTAINLY  WIlLfffps 

—If  you  order  fence  from  ua  once  you 

are  certain  to  do  it  afraln. 
THE  ADVANCE  FENCE 
is  sold  ditect  from  the  factory  to  the  farmer  at  wholesale 
prices.  You  get  the  best  price.  Entirely  interwoven  r-  No  loose 
ends.  ManvfifHiriita.  Write  for  free  clrcul&rsand  special  prices. 
Al>  V  WOT  FENCT  CO.,  119QM  Pt.,  Peoria,  111. 


BIRDS  SICK? 

Tell  me  about  litem,  enclose  one  dollar, and  let  me 
help  you.   Have  aided  many;  let  me  assist  you. 
Dr.  N.  W.  SANBORN,  Wellesley  II  ills,  Mass. 


[Make  Them  Pay 


order  to  make 
hens  pay,  it  is 
nly  necessary 
3  observe  pro- 
per coo d llions  of  rare  and  fc*><l.     We  carry  at  all  times  a  full 

Hoe  of  POULTRY  SUPPLIES' Ho"?  <<ntrrs,  in-  j 

collators,  CruHhed  Uyslcr  Sheila,  Brit,  31eat  Meals,  Beert 
.Srr.ip.  Itctnc.  Drinkini;  Koiniinins.  Poultry  Vtllnp,<  ondltlon  ♦ 
rder*.  &c.     For   WINTER  FOOD  nothing  equals  J 


;  our  CUT  <XOVKU  II  IV 

|  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 


■  1.T5  pi-r  100  lbs. 


Malied  fre*;  to  all  Inquirers. 


HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  19  Ellicott  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  V.  I 


BUFFINTON'S  BUFFS. 

Price  of  eggs  reduced.  Buff  Ducks  $4  for  12.  Buff 
\\  yandoite.  Bull  and  Barred  P.  Hock.  Buff Legliorii, 
Buff  Cochin,  Hose.  Pea  ami  Single  Comb  It.  I.  Beds, 
91.»  for  13:  ?:i  for  40;  ineuhalor  ecus  from  Bull 
\\  yandotte.  Buff  Leghorn,  Bull  and  Barred  ]'.  Rock, 
IS.  I.  l.-iils  s:i  forlOO;SS..Vlfor2fiO.  Also  have  for  sale 
Belgian  Hares.   Send  for  circular. 

ROWLAND  G.  BUFFTNTON, 

Box  677,  Fall  River,  Ma*s. 


DECKER'S  MIVKI.TV  LEG  BANDS, 

lor  poultry  and  pigeons.  Perma- 
nent success;  live  years  iu  use;  a 
beautiful  hand  lor  theshow  room. 
.Marked  with  any  letters  or  num- 
bers you  wish.  For  pedigree  breed- 
ing we  niake  sizes  lo  mm  chicks 
from  shell  to  malnrltv.'  When 
ordering  please  mem  Ion  breed,  bow 
manv  for  males,  and  if  for  growing 
chicks  give  ase.  Price.  25  els.  per  doz.;40c'ls.  fortwo 
doz.:$f.2aperl(XI.   Send  for  circular. 

W.  J.  DECK  KR  A  CO..  752  East  175lh  St.,  N.  Y. 


CHICK  MANNA 

inakesa certainty  of  raisingehicksafterhatchinirthem. 
Trv  u  little  and  we  will  sell  you  more.  lib.  by  mall  2.V-: 
6  lbs.  by  express,  40c;  00  lb  case,  freightor  express.  W.20. 
Gape  Worm     ( 2So)  xh      G  t 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES  of  every  kind,  all  de- 
scribed in  ouril  lustra  ted  catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 

■JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

227-229  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  SHADE  COMPARTMENT  HROODKR 

Will  lake  care  of  more  chicks  than  any  brooder 
made.  Practical  application  ..r  beat.  Uood  veiiilla- 

Ib.n.  Send  4  els.  slumps  f,,,  1|K||  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  Brooder  and  Incubator. 

M.  <>.  SHKKEK.  Box  4.  Louisville,  o. 


From  BRIGGS'  prize  winning 


I  hc-c  clocks  arc  line  healthy  stock,  and  from  heavy 
layers    I  brown  egrcs;  to  sav  notlllug  of  iheir 

:  eslora  us  show  l>ir<|g;you  know  all  about  that. 

!  <;<;>  s-«  Pi;i;  SITTING;  3  SITTINGS,  85; 
SIO  PER  100. 
My  eggs  have  tested  since  last  December  63  to  87 
per  cent  fertile,  and  have  not  had  a  complaint  so  far 
(hi<  season,  which  shows  my  stock  is  healthy  and 
in  i  I-  up  ii,  dale.  Write  vour  wants  early ;  t  have 
them. 

C.  A.  BRIGGS,  Taunton,  Mags. 
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the  farm,  and  sent  to  the  city  to  a  special  line 
of  customers,  who  pay  s;ooil  prices  for  these 
choice  broilers  ami  soft  roasters. 

So  with  the  e^gs.  During  the  hatching  sea- 
son we  can  scarcely,  with  all  our  facilities, 
keep  up  with  our  orders  for  single  sittings 
and  inculiator  lots,  the  business  of  a  single  day 
sometimes  mounting  up  to  nearly  ;!,000  eggs 
for  hatching. 

On  March  18th  a  single  order  for  20.000 
White  Leghorn  eggs  was  received  and  booked. 
This  is  the  largest  single  order  for  White 
Leghorn  eggs  ever  placed  in  this  country,  and 
it  came  from  the  east.  Special  c^irs  are  put 
in  fancy  boxes  marked  as  (  rescent  Farm 
••special."  The  market  eggs  a*  a  rule  are 
Ron-fertilized,  and  put  up  in  this  way  they 
always  bring  a  fancy  price,  and  many  cus- 
tomers will  have  no  other. 


Hatching  is  kept  up  all  summer  for  market 
purposes.  The  business  both  in  its  utilitarian 
and  fancy  departments  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. Fifty  thousand  ducks  are  to  be  raised 
before  next  fall,  and  this  means  work  for  ail 
hands.  The  fancier  knows  that  be  can  get  out 
of  our  large  numbers,  all  raised  from  the  best 
of  stock,  just  what  he  wants,  and  he  comes  to 
Crescent  Farm.  The  breeder  knows  that  of 
all  places  here  he  can  get  just  what  he"  needs, 
and  he  conies  to  Crescent  Farm.  And  so 
friends  multiply  each  year  and  bring  other 
friends,  and  Crescent  Farm,  true  to  her  name, 
has  to  enlarge  her  borders  and  grows  apace. 

Not  a  little  of  our  success  we  owe  to  the 
interest  that  Fakm-I'oultky  and  other  lead- 
ing poll Itry  journals  have  taken  in  Crescent 
Farm  from  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise 
down  to  this  day,  and  to  the  amount  of  busi- 


ness that  they  and  others  have  turned  our 
way.  With  the  main  office  located  in  the 
growing  city  of  Cleveland,  the  metropolis  of 
Ohio,  midway  between  the  east  and  the  west, 
communication  w  ith  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  of  the  world  is  facilitated,  and  the  heavy 
mails  do  not  distract  the  business  on  the  farm. 
That  ideal  poultry  center  is,  however,  visited 
by  hundreds  of  people  every  week,  and  they 
come  from  all  over  the  world,  some  from 
curiosity  to  see  the  place  of  which  they  have 
heard  so  much,  and  some  to  study  the 
methods  that  have  led  up  to  the  present  suc- 
cess.  Whoever  they  are  all  are  made  welcome, 
and  they  go  away  fast  friends  of  Crescent 
Farm. 


Henry  M.  Ladd. 


Cleveland,  O. 


BROODER  HOUSE  AT  CRESCENT  FARM,  KKNT,  O. 


Mr. 


THE  nOlSTURE  QUESTION. 

Huffaker  Comments  on  the  Views  of  fir.  Brown, 
and  of  fir.  Goodale. 


|iiestion  of 
Goodale  in 


DITOB  Farm-Poultry  :— 
In  your  issue  of  June  1st, 
1901,  Mr.  Charles  Mr. 
Brown,  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  takes  issue  with 
Mr.  J.  W.  Goodale,  of 
Danvers,  Mass.,  on  the 
"  moisture  in  incubators."  Mr. 
his  turn  had  written  an  article 
corroborating  in  certain  particulars,  from 
experiment,  conclusions  which  I  had  reached 
as  he  supposed,  by  a  process  of  reasoning.  In 
this  Mr.  Goodale  was  mistaken,  as  I  have  in 
all  cases  made  experiment  the  basis  of  all  my 
arguments.  Some  recent  experiments  have 
convinced  me  that,  contrary  to  what  I  once 
thought,  moisture  is  even  more  important  than 
ventilation. 

At  any  rate,  the  question  of  moi-ture  cannot 
be  dismissed  in  the  summary  manner  adopted 
by  Mr.  Brown.  He  draws  his  conclusions 
chiefly  from  two  experiments  made  with  a 
50-egg  moisture  incubator.  Without  moisture 
he  hatched  fort) -seven  chicks  out  of  fifty  eggs, 
and  with  moisture  twenty-three  (  hicks  from 
thirty  fertile  egga;  eryo,  it  is  best  not  to  use 
moisture.  He  corroborates  his  results  by 
hatching  ninety  per  cent,  regularly  it  is 
inferred,  out  of  two  machines  of  bis  own 
make,  without  moisture.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  experimented  with  moisture  in  these 
machines,  and  hence  is  in  no  position  '.o  draw 
comparison'". 

Now  two  experiments,  conducted  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  therefore  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, are  all  but  worthless  as  a  basis 
upon  which  to  rest  our  conclusions.  In  order 
to  be  valuable,  such  experiments  must  be 
made  simultaneously,  w  ith  incubators  placed 
side  by  side,  and  with  the  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  ventilation  identical,  the  only 
difference  being  that  one  is  operated  with 
moisture,  the  other  without  it.  Kven  then 
nothing  is  settled  beyond  the  fact  that  in  a 
particular  locality , under  particular  condition:. 


of  the  atmosphere,  which  will  never  be 
exactly  the  same  again,  one  or  the  other  gave 
the  best  results.  We  are  not  at  all  justified  in 
assuming  that  under  all  circumstances  and  in 
all  places,  and  at  all  times,  similar  results 
w  ill  follow. 

.Mr.  BrOwn  asks  if  Mrs.  lien  uses  a  moisture 
pan:'  Let  us  grant  that  she  dues  not.  Is  Mr. 
Brown  sure  that  the  eggs  may  not  be  moist- 
ened b)  the  perspiration  from  her  body  ?  Has 
he  made  sure  that  the  hen  never  perspires, 
that  her  skin  ami  down  are  not  moist  from 
insensible  perspiration?  Has  he  made  any 
experiment  along  this  line?  If  not,  his  ques- 
tion is  not  so  "  clinching  "  as  he  supposes. 

He  says  he  has  proved  one  thing:  that  too 
much  moisture,  especially  the  last  few  days  of 
incubation,  is  fatal  to  a  good  hatch.  No  one 
has  ever  advocated  giving  too  much  moisture. 
But  because  we  may  have  too  much  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  may  not  have  too  little. 

Mr.  Brown  says  that  flesh  air  admitted  in 
proper  amount  to  equalize  evaporation  settles 
the  moisture  question.  He  also  says  that  the 
atmosphere  contains  all  the  moisture  an  egg 
needs  during  incubation.  Does  be  mean  to 
say  that  it  contains  a  sufficient  amount  at  all 
seasons  and  at  ail  places?  If  so,  then  almost 
any  amount  of  moisture  will  do,  for  the 
amount  in  the  air  varies  from  saturation  at 
zero  degrees  to  saturation  at  one  hundred 
degrees ;  Imt  the  experience  of  other  operators, 
which  is  entitled  to  some  consideration,  is  that 
under  neither  of  these  conditions  will  eggs 
hatch  well. 

Perhaps  he  is  not  so  far  wrong  in  saying 
that  by  properly  regulating  the  supply  of 
fresh  air  the  question  of  moisture  can  be 
solved.  But  bow  are  we  to  properly  regulate 
it?  In  what  way  are  we  to  make  sure  that  our 
ventilators  are  properly  adjusted?  It  is  like 
saying  that  one  can  easily  grow  rich  by  selling 
diamonds;  but  where  are  we  to  find  our 
diamonds? 

The  eggs  require  for  successful  incubation 


a  certain  amount  of  moisture,  and  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  great  importance  how  it  gets  this 
supply,  whether  from  the  air  or  from  water 
pans.  It  does  not  follow  that  either  the  moist- 
ure or  the  no-moisture  system  j>  entirely  cor- 
rect in  principle,  and  the  other  wholly  wron-;. 
Eggs  may  perhaps  be  hatched  equally  well 
under  both  systems,  but  there  is  also  a  possi- 
bility that  in  certain  localities  and  at  certaiu 
times  either  may  fail  utterly.  It  is  largely  a 
question  of  the  local  conditions  under  which 
the  machine  is  operated,  and  hence  the  iuail- 
visability  of  implicitly  following  instructions. 

I  have  myself  experimented  largely  both 
with  and  without  moisture,  and  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Goodale  in  regard  to  the 
greater  vitality  of  chicks  hatched  by  the  addi- 
tion of  moisture.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  this  strong  vitality  can  only  be 
secured  through  the  use  of  moisture  pans. 
Generally,  but  perhaps  not  alw  ays,  the  same 
result  can  be  secured  by  sufficiently  reducing 
the  ventilation.  There  is  no  mystery  in  the 
operation  of  no-moisture  machines'.  Am 
machine,  can  lie  run  without  moisture  In 
keeping  the  ventilator  but  slightlv  open. 

Chuckey  City,  Tenn.     F.  c.  HuwfakEk. 

Feeding   Chicks  Twice  a  Day. 

O.  H.  Ellis,  Whitman,  Mass.,  gives  this 
method  of  feeding  which  be  is  using  this  year 
w  ith  best  results  he  has  bad  in  many  years: 

"One  quart  tine  feed,  one  quart  meal,  one 
pint  tine  scraps,  all  mixed  with  cold  water  — 
but  not  too  wet.  I  feed  dry,  one  quart  of 
cracked  corn  to  one  quart  of  whole  wheat. 
This  is  the  ration  for  one  hundred  and  ten 
White  Wyandotte  chicks  varying  from  one  to 
three  month-,  in  aire.  They  are  fed  but  twice 
a  day  —  at  6  A.  M.  and  at  1  I*.  M.  Water  is 
given  them  twice  a  day,  and  they  have  a  good 
run  on  grass  laud. 

"I  think  feeding  on  the  ground  is  unwise. 
I  feed  in  boxes  2  in.  deep,  14  x  20  in.,  and  the 
chicks  waste  none.  A  penny  saved  is  as  good 
as  a  penny  earned." 


We  Want  to  Make 
Room  for  the  Small  Fry 

To  do  this  we  will  sell  some  fine 
breeding  birds  at  priees  which  arc 
far  below  their  real  worth.  Special 
low  prices  on  PEKIN  DUCKS. 

As  you  doubtless  kuow, 

Our  Pekin  Ducks 
White  Wyandottes 
and  White  P.  Rocks 

Arc  unexcelled  bj  any  flocks  to  be 
found.  Tell  us  what  you  want,  and 
let  us  quote  prices. 

POLLARD'S  POULTRY  FARM, 
South  Attleboro,  Mass. 

P.  M.  POIXARD.    GEO.  U.  POLLABO. 


<~  PARK'S  ~> 

BOSK  AND  SINGLE  COMB 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  WON 

AT 

NASHUA,    BAVKBHILL,  MKTIHIN, 
and  BOSTON  THIS  SEASON. 

Our  breeding  pens  all  have  ^rass  runs  (for 
details  of  our  treatment  of  our  siock  Wide  see 
bage  183, April  15th Issue, An  Innovation  in  Feed- 
ing, and  our  c^^'s  arc  hatching  line  lust  v  clocks 
and  loi-  of  them.   They  are  the  right  kind  toO. 

Egg*  $2 per 35;  $5per45;  Incubator  eggs  s&per 
I'"';  SJ  per  o0.  Fair  hatches  guaranteed 
any  where. 

Send  for  circular.  P.  I!.  PARK, 

195  Lowell  St.,  Methuen, Mass. 


DO  YOU  WANT  THEM  ? 

Ureal  layers  and  winners  <jf  3  Silver  CupB, 
Brooders,  Incubators  and  cash  prizes. 

150  White  Wyandottes, 

!J07  Brown  Kks  Strain. 

100  B.  Plymouth  Rocks, 

Prolific  layers — Biowd  eggs. 

40  light  Brahmas. 

They  are  a  grand  lot  of  breeders. 

Our  stuck  have  won  ai  Mllford,  Ei  aminghani  and 
Boston.  Will  sell  in  lot*  to  suit,  (iet  our  prices, 
which  are  low;  but  we  sell  no  prize  winners  for  SI; 
send  for  circular. 

EBGAK  1).  PUXSIFEB  &  SON,  Natick,  Mass. 


WHEN  YOU  WANT 


Show  birds  thai  can  win.  or  good  rcliahle  breed- 
ers, write  to  A.  E.  WKIGHT, 

South  Sudbtrry,MasS. 


FREE  RANGE 


SI  rang,  hardy,  vigorous  little  chaps,  from  breeding 
stock  having  free  and  uniiiciieil  range.  These  chicks 
areas  hardy  and  thrifty  as  any  crossbred  barnyard 
chick.  Hatches  due  May  IGlhaud  26lh.  AlsoBrahma- 
I".  Itock  cross.  Chicks  from  hatches  about  same 
dates.  'Dottes$18per  hundred;  cross  bred  chicks  $8 
per  hundred;  send  for  circular. 

HOBSE  »  III  ni  si  i  I  IBM, 
i:.  (..  GIPFORl),  South  Westport,  Mass. 


A  common  sense  portable  SAN- 
H  \  BY  COM  MODE.  No  home 
should  be  w ithout  one, as  they  are 
Indispensable,  especially  in  the 
sick  room.  They  have  adjustable 
features.  Insuring  a  perfect  air 
tlgld  and  odorless  commode. 
Approved  by  physicians,  and  used 
in  sanitariums.   Price  $&50.  C'ir- 

SAUNDERS  BROS., 

Westerly,  R.  I. 


CUSHMAN'S  GEESE 

And  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

Dressed  Poultry  and  EgRS  Won  twelve  1st  and  ehcl'il  2d  Premium-  at  Boston,  18M.  and  four  1st" 
seven  2d  and  Ave  :;d  Premiums  in  1900.  At  Brockton  and  B.  I.  Slate  Fair,  1899,  three  1-ts  and  three  -ids 
on  A  mean,  Embden  and  Toulouse  Geese;  also  l-i  on  Africans  and  Embden-.  at  New  Bedford  ami  South 
Framingham.   At  B.  I.  State  Fair,  1899,  l-i  on  Rose  B    >d«  Island  Red  Cock,  Cockerel  ami 

Hen.  At  Worcester,  1st  and  $-J0  Special  on  l!o-e  ('..mi.  Pen;  and  al  Hrockton  Pair  1st  on -pair  and  Spe- 
cial for  best  four  pairs  R.  I.- Beds.  InHUO'al  Hrockton  Fair,  three  Ists  and  three  Ms  on  African  Embden 
and  Toulouse  Geese.  At  New  Bedford,  i  wo  i-ts.  Ai  Philadelphia,  tnree  1st*  and  Special  for  heavies! 
pair  Toulouse  Geese.  At  Madison  Square  Garden.  New  York,  1WH,  four  l-i  andlwo-Jds  Premium*  on 
African.  Embden.  Toulouse,  and  While  Mima  Geese.    Pi  lc«  Hsl  tree. 

SAMUEL  CITSBMAN  £  COMPANY,  dcWolf  Farm,Pappoosesduaw,  Bristol,  is.  I. 
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LATE   HATCHED  CHICKS. 


that  way.    AVhen  I  <lo  I  will  surely  proclaim 

it  to  the  world  without  cost. 


Many  Breeders  Give  Their  Experiences  in  Late 

Hatching. 


Continued  from  page  270,  June  15 
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Wm.    H.  Cyphers,   Crystal  Poultry 

Farm,  Washington,  N.  J. 

My  experience  with  late  hatched  chickens 
has  heen  very  satisfactory.  When  hatched 
during  the  latter  part  of  July  and  first  of 
August,  and  given  free  range  where  they  have 
access  to  plenty  of  shade  and  fresh  water,  they 
grow  remarkably  fast,  and  can  be  sold  to 
market  at  a  good  profit  before  snow  flies,  or 
if  given  good  winter  quarters  they  make  the 
best  kind  of  spring  and  cummer  layers.  I 
have  used  them  for  April  and  May  breeding, 
and  find  them  equal  to  early  ones. 

These  late  chicks  seem  to  do  as  well  one 
year  as  another  here  in  north  Jersey. 

1  consider  it  '•almost''  as  profitable  to  grow 
late  chicks  as  early  ones,  if  given  proper  atten- 
tion. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass. 

Late  batched  chicks  will  be  numerous  this 
year.  I  am  at  least  one  month  later  than 
usual. 

There  is  less  money  in  late  hutched  chicks, 
yet  they  are  not  without  profit.  I  always 
decide  upon  the  number  of  chicks  I  intend  to 
raise,  and  continue  hatching  until  I  get  that 
number.  My  experience  has  been  with  the 
American  breeds,  Wyandottes  largely,  and 
might  not  apply  to  smaller  birds.  For  breed- 
ing stock  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  hatch  after 
July  15th,  but  for  birds  for  market  there 
is  a  profit  from  birds  hatched  any  month  in 
the  year.  Late  hatched  cockerels  can  be 
capouized  and  bring  a  good  price  in  late  win- 
ter. A  good  deal  depends  upon  feed  and  care. 
My  Bull  Wyaudottes  that  averaged  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  eggs,  were  all  June 
hatched.  A  neighbor  of  mine  hatched  last 
year  up  to  the  middle  of  September,  and  he 
made  a  profit  he  says  from  every  chick. 

I  have  my  full  number  of  chicks  now  out, 
but  if  I  were  short  I  should  keep  over  more  of 
the  yearlings  for  breeders  rather  than  hatch 
much  in  the  summer. 

Were  I  in  the  market  poultry  business  I 
should  hatch  whenever  I  had  room  for  the 
chicks,  even  though  the  profit  to  be  gained 
was  small. 


J.  W.  riorse,  Epping,  N.  M. 

My  experience  with  late  chickens  has  not 
been  satisfactory.  They  do  not  attain  size. 
This  changeable  New  England  climate,  cold 
one  day,  warm  the  next,  I  think  stunts  them. 

Last  August  1  purchased  a  very  fine  large 
Golden  Wyandotte  cock.  I  was  very  anxious 
to  try  him  to  see  how  he  would  breed.  1 
hatched  about  one  hundred  chicks  during 
September  and  October  from  him.  Those 
chicks  grew  fiue  until  the  cold  changeable 
November  and  December  weather  set  in,  then 
they  began  to  huddle  and  peep,  peep  until  it 
became  distressing  to  hear  them.  I  saved 
every  one,  but  sold  all  the  cockerels  to  the 
butcher.  Out  of  forty-three  pullets  I  have 
retaiued  just  six  which  suit  me  for  breeders. 

Every  year  I  get  out  a  few  September  and 
October  chickens.  My  brooder  house  faces 
the  south,  is  30  x  10,  is  protected  on  the  north 
by  my  house  and  barn,  has  three  large 
windows,  is  very  warm,  water  hardly  freezes 
over  the  coldest  day  or  night ;  but  il  i~  always 
the  same  old  story:  —  chickens  as  a  rule  do 
not  attain  standard  size  and  weight,  and  will 
molt  the  following  winter  when  it  is  cold,  and 
they  must  sutler. 

I  have  not  noticed  any  difference  comparing 
one  year  with  another.  God  has  given  us  a 
seed  time  and  a  time  to  harvest.  Good  farm- 
ers know  that  here  in  New  England  late  colts 
never,  as  a  rule,  make  big  horses;  late  calves, 
as  a  rule,  never  make  big  cows  or  oxen.  This 
rule  holds  good  I  believe  in  raising  chickens. 

It  might  be  possible  to  build  a  building  in 
which  late  chickens  could  be  raised  with 
profit,  but  1  think  they  would  never  attain  the 
size  or  vigor  of  May  or  June  chicks.  From 
May  1st  to  June  15th  I  consider  the  best  time 
to  batch  fine  chickens;  1  can  then  let  them 


run,  and  the  fresh  tender  grass,  bugs,  worms, 
etc.,  with  the  exercise  they  get,  gives  them 
health,  size,  and  vigor. 

I  believe  that  poor  hatches  are  often  caused 
by  improper  selection  ot  breeding  stock.  To 
illustrate:  Last  winter  I  purchased  one  trio  of 
Columbias.  They  were  late  hatched  —  the 
seller  so  informed  me  before  I  purchased. 
They  commenced  to  lay  March  3d.  I  set 
every  egg  they  laid,  thirty-four  in  all.  Nearly 
every  one  was  fertile,  but  chicks  did  not 
hatch, —  germs  too  weak  to  produce  a  mature 
chick,  or  chicks  too  weak  to  break  the  shell. 
The  trouble  stems  to  have  been, —  purents  too 
young.  I  obtained  just  nine  fairly  good  chick- 
ens. I  let  these  pullets  sit,  took  the  chickens 
away  from  them,  and  they  are  now  laying. 
One  ben  came  off  yesterday.  She  was  set  on 
eggs  laid  by  these  Columbias.  Out  of  fifteen 
eggs,  she  batched  eleven  tine  vigorous  chicks. 


FROM  SNAP  STTOT  TX  ONE  OF  W.E.  BRIOnT'S  BREEDING  PENS. 

This  result  seems  to  prove  that  my  theory  is 
right, —  that  the  parents  were  too  young  when 
they  laid  their  first  litters. 

The  mating*  that  produce  the  best  results 
for  me  as  a  rule  is  two  year  old  hens  mated  to 
a  cockerel,  or  well  matured  pullets  mated  to  a 
fine  vigorous  cock  not  more  than  two  years 
old.    I  prefer  the  first  mating. 

What  would  be  thought  of  the  breeders  of 
fine  horses  who  would  mate,  a  colt  to  a  colt? 
What  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  mating? 
It  is  the  well  known  practice  of  the  best  horse 
breeders  to  mate  a  well  matured  mare  about 
ten  years  old,  (not  over  fifteen  years  old),  to  a 
fine  vigorous  young  stallion,  or  a  sound  vigor- 
ous ten,  (not  over  fifteen),  years  old  stallion  to 
sound  well  matured  young  mares.  Why  will 
not  this  in  le  prove  beneficial  when  applied  to 
the  raising  of  poultry?  Most  good  farmers 
will  tell  you  that  a  heifer's  first  calf  is  no  good 
to  raise. 

I  maintain  that  the  reason  we  sec  so  much 
poor  undersized  poultry  among  farmers  here 
In  X.  II.  is  because  they  breed  from  year  to 
year  In  a  shiftless  don't  care  sort  of  a  way, 
never  using  care  or  judgment  in  the  selection 
of  breeding  stock;  a  hen  is  with  most  of  them 
a  hen  if  she  only  wears  feathers. 

In  short,  I  do  not  think  It  pays  to  hatch 
chickens  here  in  New  Hampshire  later  than 
June  15th.  for  profit  or  pleasure.  Further 
south  it  might. 

When  I  commenced  breeding  poultry  In 
1S72,  I  knew  it  all.  Now  I  am  willing  to  con- 
fess that  I  can  learn  a  little  every  day,  ami  1 
am  willing  also  to  admit  that  if  I  keep  on 
experimenting,  which  1  surely  shall  from  pure 
love  of  it,  I  may  sometime  discover  a  way  to 
raise  late  chickens  of  good  standard  size  and 
quality.   As  yet  I  confess  I  have  not  found 


W.  M.  Vreeland,  Rocky  Hill,  N.  J. 

So  much  depends  on  surrounding  conditions 
and  season  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  when 
one  should  stop  hatching.  A  great  deal  also 
depends  on  the  breed  and  what  they  are 
wanted  for. 

We  breed  White  Leghorns  exclusively,  and 
our  aim  is  to  get  eggs,  especially  during  fall 
and  winter.  Almost  any  kind  of  a  hen  will 
lay  during  spring  and  summer,  no  matter 
when  she  was  hatched. 

We  have  batched  chicks  in  every  month 
from  February  to  September,  but  have  decided 
that  about  April  1st  is  the  most  desirable  time, 
taking  one  year  with  another.  Chicks  hatched 
after  June  1st,  or  during  the  very  hot  weather, 
rarely  thrive  as  well  for  us  as  earlier  ones. 
However,  if  que  failed  to  get  as  many  early 
ones  as  he  could  accommodate,  we  would  say 
hatch  late-  ones  if  he  has  a  good  place  to  raise 
them.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  ample  shade 
is  necessary,  and  a  good  grass  run  very  desir- 
able. This,  however,  applies  to  chicks  batched 
at  any  time. 
Where  one  is  not  anxious  for  eggs  before 
February,  Septem- 
ber is  one  of  the 
best  months  in 
which  to  hatch. 
We  once  hatched 
a  lot  about  Sep- 
tember 1st.  They 
started  to  lay  in 
February,  and  laid 
'  that  spring  as  if 
they  were  trying 
to  make  up  for  lost 
time. 

A  warm  house 
is  necessary  for 
chicks  hatched  so 
late,  but  no  warm- 
er than  laying  hens 
ought  to  have.  If 
we  found  we  could 
not  get  as  many 
chicks  batched  by 
the  last  of  May  as 
we  had  house 
room  for,  we 
would  wait  until 
August  or  Septem- 
ber rather  than 
batch  during  June 
or  July.  Unless  it 
is  a  very  late  fall, 
June  hatched  pul- 
lets will  not  get  to 
laying  before  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  It  is 
very  hard  to  start  them  during  cold  weather 
in  the  early  part  of  winter. 

We  use  incubators  and  brooders  entirely, 
and  think  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  a  great 
many  make,  especially  in  warm  weather,  Is  to 
leave  their  chicks  in  the  incubator  too  long. 
Now  I  know  this  is  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
incubator  manufacturers  and  poultrymen  in 
general,  but  I  think  many  cases  of  bowel 
trouble  (and  other  troubles,  too)  are  attribut- 
able to  the  chicks  having  remained  in  the 
incubator  too  long.  Now  don't  infer  from 
this  that  I  advise  opening  the  machine  every 
few  minutes  ami  taking  them  out  as  soon  as 
hatched.  Have  your  brooders  heated  to  about 
05°,  and  put  them  in  as  soon  as  the  batch  is 
nearly  over.  Don't  wait  until  they  arc  all  dry, 
or  not  even  for  the  last  one  to  get  out  of  the 
shell. 

( if  course  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  them 
gel  chilled.  In  transferring  from  incubator 
to  brooder,  cover  them  over  with  a  woolen 
cloth,  and  after  placing  them  under  the  bover, 
put  a  board  up  in  front  so  none  can  stray  out 
where  it  is  too  cool.  If  any  were  not  dry  they 
will  dry  here  much  quicker  than  in  the  incu- 
bator, and  gain  strength  faster,  too.  Incuba- 
tors are  made  to  supply  their  needs  while  in 
the  eirgs,  but  where  there  are  two  or  three 
hundred  chickens  in  one  machine  there  is  not 
Sufficient  ventilation  for  them.  The  air  is  too 
damp  and  close,  and  they  are  much  better  off 
in  the  brooders. 


s 
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INCUBATORS 

arc  the  best,  by  far  the  best.  From  a 
scientific  point  of  view  they  are  the  most 
intelligently  built  for  perfect  heating,  reg- 
ulating and  ventilating.  From  a  practical 
point  of  view,  they  are  best,  because  they 
hatch  more  and  stronger  chicks.  We 
can't  tell  just  why  here  :  but  send  for  our 
catalogue.    It  will  interest  you. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Bound  Brook,  N.J., 

or  38  Vcsey  St.,  New  York. 


Belgian  Hares 

Imported  and  pedigree  stock,  AVrite  for  what  you 
want— we  will  do  the  rest.  Enclose  stamp  for 
booklet.  BOSK  VIEW  ICAitKITKY, 

Doyle*  town,  Pa. 


LFR, 
ICE 


FRANKLIN 


KILL 


ER 


It  makes  a  lousy  hen  cackle  for  joy.  Sprinkled  upon  the 
roosts,  dropping  board  and  floor,  it  kills  all  lice,  mitt*, 
fleas  and  other  vermin  which  annoy  poultry. 

Guaranteed  to  Kill  Every  Time. 

Valuable  as  a  disinfectant.   CHEAP— 1  qt.,  30c;  H  fral., 
60c;  1  gal.,  75o,  and  a  5  pal.  can  for  |3.  Write  In  a  hurry. 
THE  FRANKLIN  CO..  No.  12  Male  St..  Bound  Brook,  N.J. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  38  Vesey  St. 


High  Grade  Roofing  Metal,  Span- 
ish Tiles  and  Shingles. 

MERCHANT  &  CO.,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  l'a. 

Snle  Manufacturers. 
"Write  for  Illustrated  pamphlets,  mailed  free 
upon  application. 


CHIX.      CHIX.  CHIX. 

Stay  White  Wyandottes. 

1000  Chix  Ten  Days  Old.  15  cents  each.  Safe  arrival 

guarau teed. 

K^res  5  cts.  each.  Send  in  your  order  earlv.  Good 
breeding  stock  While  Wvandottes  and  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducks  fl  each  If  taken  at  once,  l.eadlutr 
strains  pedigreed  Belgian  Mares  three  months  old  S\ 
each.  Renicnihcr.  we  are  headquarters  for  hest 
quality  Cut  (  lover  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Samples 
and  circulars  free. 

W.  K.  CURTISS  &  CO.,  Kansoinvllle,  N.  T. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


>  dcMtrnH,  all  nteel. 

Handsome,  durable.— 
Cheaper  than  a  wood 
fence.  Special  induce- 
ments to  church  and 
cemeteries.  Catalogue  frt%. 
KOKOMO  FENCE 
MACHINE  CO.» 
465  North  St., 
Eokomo,  Indiunn. 


ECCS 


MAKE 

AS  YOU  HAKE  MILK,   Bl  PBOPEB  FEEDING. 

We  are  offering  the  following, all  very  finest  quality, 
at  $2  per  l"n  ll»s„  for  Immediate  orders  —  Keef 
Scraps,  Meal  Meal,  Bone  Meal,  and  Ground 
Hone.  Fine  quality  Oyster  Shells 50c.  per  inn  lbs. 
Green  Hone  Cutlers  SUM  each,  (  lover  Cutters  SJUSQ 
each.  Poultry  Netting  and  other  supplies  at  low 
prices.    Wholesale  and  retail. 

CflAS.  F.  SAUL,,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

BULL- STRONG! 

....PIG-TIGHT.... 

An  Illinois  farmer  Raid  that  aft- 
er harvest  he  had  fully  200  huHh- 
cIh  of  loose  oats  on  the  ground 
that  ho  could  not  secure  any  ben- 
efit from,  hecause  the  fenco 
around  the  field  would  not  turn 
hogs.  Figure  the  loss  for  yourself. 
Ho  also  Bald,  all  this  would  havo 
been  saved  if  ho  had  used  tho 
KitM'lman  Woven  Wire  Coiled 
Spring  Fence.  «nd  the  value 
would  nave  pone  a  long  ways 
towards  paving  cost  of  the  fence, 
With  the  Duplex  Machine- 
any  farmer  can  make  it  himself 
at  the  actual  cost  of  the  wire. 
Catalogue  free  for  the  asking. 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  V 22-  Muncie,  Ind. 

WE  KNOW 

Tis  Early 

To  lalk about  pullets,  hut  if  we  tell  you  a  few  times 
about  them, you  Will  know  where  you  can  >ret  llieiu. 
We  "  ill  have  two  thousand  to  n  il.  and  they  will  be 
ready  logo  away  any  lime  after  Ocl  1st.  After  June 
IS)  our  annual  sale  ot  yearling  hens  is  on.  Can  let 
you  have  two  thousand  If  you  want  that  many. 

HATCHING  EGGS 
82  per  sitting  ;  3  sittings  85  ;  $10  per  Imnd. 
8. CW. Leghorns,  BuffEocks,  White  Wyandottes. 
S.C.  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.S.C.BI.  Minorcas. 
PLEASANT  YII/W  POULTRY  FARM, 

Box  2n,   Hopewell,  >'.  J. 

C.  A.  DUELING,  >U  r. 


BARRED  PLYM.  ROCKS,  ■  ■  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 


W.  K.  BKllillT,  l'rop. 


A  few  prime  breeders   for  sale. 
GROVE   H I  I.I.  1'OI  LTKY  SARDS,  Boa 


J01,   Wiiltham,  ]>Ia»». 

A.  C,  ^MITH,  Supt. 


lOOl 
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J.  0.  Gabriel,  Shady   Lawn  Farm, 
Shelly,  Pa. 

My  experience  with  late  hatched  chicks  has 
heen  varied,  much  depending  on  weather  con- 
ditions, hut  more  in  the  care  they  set.  If  they 
can  have  plenty  of  shade,  coops  kept  perfectly 
clean,  and  chicks  free  from  lice,  they  will 
make  good  growth,  and  shell  out  plenty  of 
mga  in  the  spring.  For  winter  layers  I  save 
pallets  hatched  from  February  to  May  for 
the  American  class,  and  from  April  to  June 
for  the  Mediterranean  class.  Should  I  not 
have  enough,  through  poor  hatches  or  other 
mishap,  I  would  hatch  till  August  loth,  and 
would  consider  it  profitable  to  do  so  under  the 
circumstances. 

Two  years  ago  I  wintered  thirty  Leghorns 
that  were  hatched  August  25th.  I  got  the 
first  egg  on  February  4th.  By  the  latter  part 
of  March  nearly  all  were  laying,  and  kept  it 
up  till  July,  when  I  disposed  of  them.  It  is 
the  general  saying  that  for  winter  eggs  keep 
Asiatics  or  American,  and  Mediterranean  for 
summer  eggs.  My  experience  tells  me  that 
from  the  middle  Of  January  the  Leghorns,  if 
housed  in  a  good  scratching  shed  house,  will 
lay  as  many  eggs  as  the  B.  P.  Bocks  will  —  at 
least  mine  do. 

I  see  no  great  difference  in  late  hatched 
chicks,  taking  one  year  after  another,  if  given 
the  proper  care.  Last  summer  was  excep- 
tionally hard  on  late  hatched  chicks,  it  being 
hot  and  so  very  dry.  As  an  experiment,  dur- 
ing July  I  placed  two  brooders  full  of  chicks, 
one  on  the  east  side  of  a  tree,  where  they  got 
the  full  benefit  of  the  morning  sun,  and  one 
on  the  west  side  of  a  tree,  where  they  got 
the  full  force  of  the  afternoon  sun.  Both 
received  the  best  of  care,  but  in  the  brooder 
on  the  west  side  of  the  tree  the  brooder  got  so 
hot  during  the  day  time — running  to  100 
degrees  with  the  lamp  out,  and  not  cooling  off 
till  late  at  night,— that  nearly  all  the  chicks  in 
this  brooder  drooped  and  died,  while  in  the 
brooder  on  the  east  side  of  the  tree  nearly  all 
thrived  and  lived.  I  am  satisfied  that  had 
both  brooders  been  placed  on  the  east  side  of 
the  tree  all  would  have  thrived.  Xo  chicks 
can  make  a  live  of  it  if  subjected  to  a  100 
degree  heat  after  being  a  few  days  old. 


Henry  R.  Ingalls,  Norton  Hill,  N.  Y. 

My  experience  with  late  hatched  chicks  has 
so  far  been  very  satisfactory.  I  raise  more  or 
less  of  them  every  year,  aud  use  them  for 
breeders,  too,  and  they  make  good  ones.  I 
have  a  pen  of  Buff  Wyandottcs  now  that  1  am 
breeding  from  which  were  hatched  July  4th, 
and  a  finer  and  better  pen  is  hard  to  find. 
Their  eggs  have  been  far  more  fertile,  and 
have  hatched  better  this  spring  than  eggs  from 
old  stock.  These  chicks  had  no  especial  care, 
in  fact,  were  somewhat  neglected,  as  late 
chicks  arc  apt  to  be. 

I  have  never  made  it  a  business  or  a  part  of 
my  business  to  raise  a  lot  of  late  chicks,  but  as 
before  stated,  I  raise  more  or  less,  and  would 
advise  anyone  who  has  had  poor  luck  earlier 
in  the  season  to  try  a  few  at  least.  July 
hatched  Plymouth  Bocks  and  Wyandottes  can 
be  made  to  lay  in  January,  and  grow  to  a 
good  size,  too.  Some  of  the  largest  and  best 
Buff  Bocks  I  have,  were  hatched  in  July. 
Many  people  think  late  hatched  chicks  will 
never  be  as  large  as  earlier  ones,  but  I  can  see 
no  difference.  Late  chicks  are  easier  to  raise 
than  early  ones,  if  they  are  kept  free  from 
lice;  that  is,  there  is  not  so  large  a  per  cent  of 
deaths,  and  it  seems  that  hawks  are  more 
troublesome  early  in  the  season,  and  they  are 
one  of  the  worst  if  not  the  very  worst  pest 
with  which  I  have  to  contend. 

Dry  weather  is  generally  the  rule  after  the 
middle  of  June,  and  this  is  one  point  in  favor 
of  the  late  cluck  ;  for  the  early  spring  rains 
are  often  sudden  and  severe,  and  kill  a  great 
many  chicks.  I  have  never  noticed  much 
difference  in  the  years  as  regards  conditions 
for  the  growth  of  chicks  late  in  the  season. 
The  w«Hher  is  almost  alw  ays  quite  favorable 
after  June.  I  do  not  think  there  is  as  much 
variation  after  June  l*t  as  there  is  before  that 
date.  Last  year  the  season  was  dry  from  the 
start,  and  this  year  we  have  had  a  very  wet 
spring,  which  has  caused  us  to  keep  out- 
chicks  more  or  less  confined.  Very  likely  we 
shall  have  more  dry  and  pleasant  weather 
from  now  on,  ami  chicks  hatched  through 
June  will  get  a  good  start  right  at  the  outset, 
the  weather  being  warm  and  dryer.   On  the 


whole  I  think  late  chicks  do  about  as  well  one 
season  a>  another.  My  hatches  have  not  been 
as  good  as  1  expected  so  far,  and  I  shall  till  up 
my  quota  with  hen  hatched  chicks;  probably 
hatching  as  late  as  July  1st.  I  may  not  make 
much  at  it,  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  lose  any- 
thing, I  seldom  buy  any  eggs  for  hatching 
until  June,  then  I  get  good  hatches. 

While  it  is  not  advisable  to  hatch  breeding 
stock  late  year  after  year,  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  breed  from  late  hatched  birds  once  in  a 
while.  I  am  referring  to  breeding  stock,  as 
that  is  what  I  raise  chickens  for.  The  market 
poultryman  probably  could  not  make  it  pay 
very  well  to  raise  late  chicks  —  not  because 
the  late  chicks  are.  undesirable,  but  because 
prices  then  are  at  the  lowest  mark.  For 
market  poultry  the  early  bird  catches  the 
big  price  every  time.  I  am  sure  the  late 
ones  could  be  raised  at  a  profit,  although  the 
profit  might  be  small.  The  fancier  can,  I 
think,  raise  late  chicks  to  a  good  advantage, 
for  they  will  be  in  line  feather  and  condition 
when  the  very  early  bird  has  lost  its  luster. 

Judging  by  past  experience  1  would  advise 
anyone  w  ho  has  not  been  able  to  get  all  the 
early  chicks  he  can  care  for  to  advantage,  to 
get  out  some  late  ones,  even  if  they  are  not 
hatched  before  July  1st.  Give  them  a  shady 
place,  a  small  amount  of  extra  care,  and 
keep  them  free  from  lice,  and  I  am  sure  the 
results  will  be  fairly  satisfactory. 


must  have  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  pul- 
lets  this  season  if  possible. 


H.  S.  Howe,  Lowell,  Mass. 

1  doift  know  that  I  ever  had  what  you 
would  really  call  late  hatched  chicks,  as  I 
generally  start  my  machine  in  February,  and 
aim  to  finish  hatching  before  June  1st.  Have 
never  tried  hatching  in  August  or  September, 
though  I  think  some  of  doing  so  this  year,  just 
to  see  how  I  like  it. 

My  experience  has  shown  me  that  chicks 
hatched  early,  February,  March,  or  April, 
hatch  better,  live  better,  and  grow  better. 
The  best  lot  of  chicks  of  which  I  have  record, 
were  hatched  in  incubator  February  8th.  of 
this  lot  one  hundred  pullets  reached  maturity. 
The  most  precocious  of  the  lot  laid  her  first 
egg  June  9th,  when  only  four  months  and  one 
day  old,  and  either  this  pullet  or  one  of  her 
sisters  stole  her  nest,  and  brought  out  a  litter 
of  chicks  in  August,  while  they  were  out  in 
colony  coops.  Early  in  September  they  were 
put  into  laying  house,  and  by  September  20th 
we  were  getting  three  dozen  eggs  per  day 
from  them,  and  they  laid  at  a  great  rate  all 
winter  and  spring  aud  into  summer,  aud  after 
only  a  short  rest  started  in  ou  another  sea- 
son's work  at  the  same  pace.  Mr.  Hunter 
saw  this  Hock,  and  prophesied  that  a  majority 
would  molt  before  spring,  but  only  two  out  of 
the  lot  did  so.  The  cockerels  were  sold  in 
June  as  roasters,  bringing  from  $1  to  $1.40 
each. 

I  think  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
growtli  of  late  chicks,  attributable  to  season 
in  part,  aud  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  laj  ing 
stock  are  feeling  the  drain  on  their  system 
from  constant  laying,  and  transmit  this  tired 
feeling  to  the  chicks.  (They  should  take 
Hood's).  But  certainly  a  bright,  even,  sun- 
shiny temperature,  not  too  awful  hot,  allow- 
ing chicks  to  be  out  hustling  every  day,  will 
give  much  better  results  than  such  cold,  rainy 
weather  as  we  are  having  now,  and  have  bad 
most  of  the  time  this  year.  A  chick  can't 
stretch  out  and  grow  as  he  ought  if  he  is 
huddled  under  hen  or  in  brooder  half  the 
time. 

Perhaps  I  could  answer  the  question  of 
profit  better  after  my  season's  work  is  over, 
as  I  am  running  my  machines  later  than  usual, 
having  hatches  due  June  "th  and  11th.  My 
idea  is  that  these  later  hatched  chicks  will  pay 
even  if  the  pullets  don't  get  to  laying  till  nearly 
spring,  for  they  will  lie  better  summer  layer-, 
and  I  believe  summer  eggs  pay  well,  as  they 
touch  25c.  per  dozen  by  last  of  July  or  first  of 
August,  (have  for  last  four  years  with  me), 
and  it  is  a  deal  less  work  looking  after  flocks 
and  houses  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold 
weather  when  windows,  doors,  and  slides 
have  to  be  opened  and  closed  every  day,  and 
water  heated  and  lugged  around  to  keep  pans 
from  freezing  up,  thougii  most  people  have 
more  spare  time  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
especially  if  they  do  much  farming  in  connec- 
tion with  poultry,  as  I  do,  planting  twenty 
to  thirty  acres  of  vegetables  yearly.  Taking 
all  things  together  it  keeps  us  hustling,  but  1 


Mrs.  E.  C.  Hoskins,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 

In  my  experience  with  late  hatched  chick- 
ens I  have  found  them  profitable.  They  do 
not  lay  quite  so  early,  but  arc  more  prolific. 
The  (  hicks  that  are  hatched  in  last  of  June  or 
July  are  not  robust. 

Yes,  I  would  consider  it  profitable  to  grow 
late  chickens  if  a  person  failed  in  the  early 
Bittings.  1  have  raised  late  chickens  with 
good  success. 


Geo.  E.  Fassett,  Beverly,  Hass. 

Just  a  few  lines  in  regard  to  late  chicks  from 
a  fancier's  standpoint.  Under  conditions 
favorable  to  Steady  and  rapid  growth  am  sure 
they  will  prove  profitable.  Extremely  hot 
and  dry  seasons  are  rather  unfavorable. 
Parent  stock  should  ha\e  grass  range  and 
plenty  of  shade.  The  late  eggs  from  birds 
kept  too  much  confined  are  not  desirable  for 
hatching,  as  their  vitality  is  often  somewhat 
exhausted  as  the  season  advances. 

If  hens  are  used  for  hatching  set  them  in  a 
cool  place  out  of  doors  if  possible.  A  barrel 
turned  down  in  a  shaded  fence  corner  makes 
an  ideal  nest.  Never  allow  late  chicks  to  run 
with  the  earlier  hatched  ones,  (  oops  should 
be  so  located  that  the  chicks  can  have  access 
to  some  rather  moist  well  Shaded  ground  in 
hot  dry  weather.  If  short  of  room  dispose  of 
the  culls  as  soon  as  possible. 

W  inter  quarters  should  be  warm.  Feed 
aud  general  care  need  not  be  different  from 
that  given  early  chicks.  Filth,  lice,  and  over- 
crowding, objectionable  at  all  times,  are  often 
fatal  to  late  chicks.  Grass  range,  shade,  clean 
airy  coops  are  almost  indispensable  to  their 
successful  production. 

There  is  usually  a  demand  for  breeding 
stock  during  the  late  summer  months.  Have 
found  birds  hatched  the  prexious  July  or 
August,  if  well  raised,  desirable  for  this  trade, 
as  they  are  in  better  condition  and  plumage 
than  the  older  ones  that  have  been  laying 
possibly  for  sev  en  or  eight  months. 


''Profitable  Poultry  Keeping  in 
All  its  Branches." 

This  is  the  title  of  the  new  and  elegant  Catalogue 
Issued  by  the  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  for  MOL  It 
contains  224  pages,  8x11  inches  in  size,  over  200  fine 
new  half-tone  Illustrations  and  a  wealth  of  inter- 
esting, down-to-dftte  mat  tor,  covering  the  subject  of 
Poultry  lor  l'roiit  in  all  ts  brunches. 

This  Is  a.  Brand  New  Book, 
not  a  re-hash  of  old  onos.   Contains  special  articles 
Written  by  experts,  and  illustrates  and  describes 
over  fifty  of  America's  largest  and  most  successful 

III!  <'k,  r.l'Miler,  k":,M,-r  end  Igg  Fun  lis.    1 1  ulso  c<  'II- 

tains  tho  endorsements  of  over  ono  hundred  of  the 
foremost  breeders  of  this  country— men  and  women 
whoareusingthe  Cyphers  Incubator* — and  shows 
photographic  vlewsof  mnny  of  their  poultry  plants 
and  favorite  poultry  houses.  Ask  for  Rook  No. 
enclosing  10c  in  stamps,  and  address  nearest  office. 
Cyphers  Incubator  Company, 

CHICAGO,  ILL  WAYLAND  ,  N.  ¥. 

325  l>.  ,r  St.  Fuclnry  k  If         unlr.  . 

IIOSTON,  34  Jlrrclmiila  Bow.     N.Y.  CITY,  S  I'ark  l'lnrr. 


MY  WINNINGS 

At  Maiden,  Mass.,  Dec.  4 — 7,  in  strong  competition 
but  strengthen  my  reputation  for  breeding  a  Quality 

.if  Barred   l'l\  1 1 1    Hocks  which  cai  i  lie 

excelled,  1  won  1st  and  2d  on  cock :  1st  and  2d  ou 
cockerel :  1st, 2d  and  Sd  on  pullet ;      on  hen;  1st  and 

2d  i  'ii  pen.  I  have  s  splendid  speclniensol  IJarred 

Beaut  ies  fur  breeding  slock  al  S4  and  upwards.  Kggs 
$2  per  silting;  Wirier  inn.  Circular  free. 

.1.  \v.  RANDALL,  Prop., 
Meadowviuw  Poultry  Yards, 408  Salem  si.. 
Maiden,  Masa. 


the  SURE  HATCH 

has  proven  the  right  to  that 
name  in  the  hands  of  thounaii,lB 
of  poultry  raifterB  everywhere. 
The  sallstactioa  Is  so  universal 
that  we  have  .leaded  to  send  our 

Machines  On  Trial 

bsgtanbg  with  May  1,  11101. 
cruT   AN  This  plan  makes  buyer  pet  fectly 

^JJ,  .  I  safe.    H rice  at  once  for  Spec. 

\^  TRIAL.        s^   ial  pries,  terms,  plans,  etc. 

Sure-Hatch  Incub.  Co.,  Clay  Center,  Neb- 


Lewis  R.  Whitaker,  Brighton,  Hass. 

I  usually  consider  a  Light  Brahma  hatched 
after  the  latter  part  »f  May  "late  hatched," 
and  with  Mich  chickens  I  have  had  fair  suc- 
cess. With  proper  care  and  a  suitable  place, 
June  and  July  hatched  chickens  will  prove 
profitable.     1    am  careful    to    keep  them 

separated  from  larger  Chicks,  and  ill  as  cool 

and  well  shaded  a  run  as  possible.  An 
orchard  is  an  ideal  place.     Plenty  of  fresh 
water  is  a  necessity.     I  should  say  it  would 
(Continued  to  Page  291.) 


SUMMER  BARGAINS, 

We  have  about  3000  youngsters  comiug  on  for 
our  fall  and  winter  trade.   To  make  room  for 
this  small  army,  will  sell  some  of  our  breeding 
birds  mi  prices  that  will  move  them  quickly. 
A  few  samples: — 

5  Barred  I'.  Ilock  cocks,  at  $5 
20  Barred  I'.  Rock  liens  S2  to  $."> 

S  \V.  W  vand.it  I  e  cocks  83  to  $."> 
15  W.  Wyandot  tc  In  ns  $2  to  $.", 
10  Hull'  Bock  cocks  S:i  to$5 
80  Hull  Rock  liens  S2  in  $5 

1  cock  and 8  hens,  S.C.  it.  I.  RcdsJ15 

1  cock  aud  8 liens  li.  (  .  R.I.  Reds  $15 

3  Cayuga  drakes  at .$1.50 

4  irios  of  Cayugas  al  $5 
in  Pekin  drakes  at  $1.50 

40  Kinhden,  African,  and  Toulouse  geese  at  $:>lo 
$10  each. 

These  birds  are  bargains  at  tin-  pries  quoted, 
ami  we  guarantee  satisfaction  or  will  re  (unit 
your  money.  Send  tor  our  finely  illustrated  cat- 
alogue, and  write  your  wants  to 

Mil. I. VII. 1. 1:  POULTRl  FARM  CO., 
Box  I',  MiUville,  N.  J. 
M.  I".  DKI.ANO.  Pres.  and  Manager. 


Poultry  Farm 

FOR  SALE. 

Owner  having  acquired  an  interest  in  a  larger  farm  wilt  sell  his  farm  of  83  acres, 30  miles  from  Boston. 

A  Choice  Location 

Only  U  miles  to  depot,  post  office,  stores  ami  school ;  electric  cars  on  Brockton  and  Plymouth  street  railway 
pass  the  farm,  connecting  with  al  1  points  ;  brook  flows  through  farm  ;  beautiful  lake  close  by;  aboil)  1*  acres 
in  hijrh  siatc  of  cultivation, seeded  to  clover, alfalfa,  wluter  rye, grass, aud  crops;  abundance  small  fruits; 
remainder  of  Land  woodland  ami  pasture. 

Modern  Equipment. 

Abo'.t  400  running  feet  of  open  front  scratching  shed  hen  houses,  all  new  :  brooder  accommodations  for  121*' 
chicks;  feed  house  20x30.  with  Incubator  and  root  cellar  under  same;  10  h.  p.  boiler  (new),  8  h.  i>.  engine, 
I,.    ,  root  i  n  '  1 1  '    fodder  and  1 1# » ■  ■  ■ 


Ik  ii  hoiis 


cutlers;  windmill  and  tank ;  inexhaustible  supply  Of  water  piped  through 
oking  arrangements. 


An  Established  Business. 

This  farm  is  fully  stocked  with  purebred  White  Wvandotte  fowls,  which  can  be  bought  If  purchaser  of 
farm  so  desires,  at  a  fair  valuation.  1 1  has  a  well  established  trade  in  eggs  and  poultry. and  a  reputation  for 
marketing  products  of  tirst  class  quality..  Within  iwo  years  it  has  developed  a  u'".»i  trade  in  Incubator  eggs, 
catering  to  buyers  of  choice  practical  stock.   It  lias  good  markets  for  all  you  can  produce  at  top  prices. 

A  Desirable  Home. 

Kino  bouse  of  ten  rooms,  beau  ti  full  v  situated,  in  splendid  condition ;  wood  and  carriage  house  attached  ;  bant 
25  v.  10,  with  nice  cemented  cellar  :  all  buildings  in  good  repair  inside  and  out. 
TKKMS:—  Tart  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  moderate  interest.    Kor  further  particulars  call  or  address. 

SILVER  LAKE    POULTRY  FARH, 

Silver  Lake  P.  O.,  flass. 

Plymptcn  R   R.  Station. 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.,  &  H.  R.  R  .  Plymouth  Division 
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DOniNIQUES  AND  JAVA5. 


Some    Ancient  History  of    flodern    Interest — Some 
Results  of  A.  C.  Smith's  Careful  Studies  in 
Poultry  Genealogy. 


The  Winners 


.  AK  FROM  blasting  the 
most  contented  satisfac- 
tion of  life,  the  articles 
which  appeared  in  the 
May  15th  anil  June  1st 
numbers  of  Farm-PouL- 
TRY  awakened  consider- 
able pleasant  interest  —for  it  is  not  personal 
satisfaction  that  we  should  seek,  but  rather 
that  the  line  facts  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  Plymouth  Rocks  should  become  gen- 
erally known. 

It  wa>  my  pleasant  fortune  to  live  for  fifteen 
years  in  the  city  where  Plymouth  Rocks  were 
first  shown,  at  that  time  the  center  of  deep 
interest  in  poultry  culture  of  the  highest  type. 
Almost  every  fancier  in  that  locality  took  an 
interest  in  Plymouth  Rocks,  whether  he  bred 
them  or  not:  This  was  but  natural  as  the  city 
is  but  a  comparatively  few  miles  from  the 
place  of  their  origin,  and  the  displays  of  this 
breed  were  always  the  delight  of  those 
memorable  exhibits  that  readied  their  height 
at  the  show  of  1883. 

I  do  know  the  origin  of  this  breed  was 
regarded  as  somewhat  of  a  mystery,  and  that 
no  statement  that  had  been  made  ou  the  sub- 
ject was  regarded  as  absolutely  reliable.  The 
theory  of  a  Dominique-Java  cross  was  only 
partially  accepted.  As  years  drifted  by  I 
had,  however,  come  to  accept  that  theory  as 
probably  true,  no  doubt,  because  nothing  dif- 
ferent was  presented.  When,  however,  I  was 
asked  by  the  editor  of  Fa  km- Poultry  to 
write  a  history  of  the  origin  of  this  breed, 
there  still  lingered  in  my  mind  enough  of  the 
old  doubt  and  feeling  of  uncertainty  to  make 
me  resolve  to  investigate  the  matter,  beginning 
at  the  very  foundation. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  neces 
sary  to  review  the  history  of  the  Cochins, 
Cochin  Chinas,  Shanghais,  Malays  and  other 
breeds  so  far  back  as  1843,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England.  This  would  seem  like 
writing  a  history  of  poultry  culture,  a  task  for 
which  the  writer  feels  as  unequal  as  he  does 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Dominique  fowl.  As 
no  very  definite  statements  were  to  be  found 
in  print,  there  seemed  but  one  way  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  the  matter,  and  that  was  to  get 
the  testimony  of  the  men  who  played  the  all- 
important  parts  iii  this  material  drama,  and  in 
this  I  was  fortunate  to  be  able  to  personally 
interview  D.  A.  Upham  and  Mark  Pitman,  as 
well  as  several  others. 

As  before  stated,  I  considered  the  review  of 
early  books  quite  unnecessary,  but  as  some 
discussion  has  come  up  based  upon  exactly 
that  kind  of  information,  it  is  perhaps  well  to 
look  over  the  literature  to  see  how  well  the 
writing  and  speaking  authorities  agree. 

The  writer  of  the  articles  to  which  attention 
has  been  called  cites  from  several  different 
authorities  to  prove  that  the  Hawk  colored 
fowl  is  in  reality  the  Dominique.  If  Hawk 
colored  fowls  and  Dominiques  were  synony- 
mous I  fail  to  see  where  the  error  occurs. 

Hut  the  writer  says  the  other  names,  i.e., 
Hawk  colored  fowl,  were  erroneously  used, 
while  in  a  previous  paragraph  he  quotes  from 
the  Hement  book  as  follows:  '•They  are  by 
some  called  Hawk  colored  fowls  from  their 
strong  resemblance  in  color  to  the  bird  of  that 
name.'"  Notwithstanding  the  claims  that  the 
Dominique  are  only  spoken  of  as  Hawk  colored 
in  one  work,  it  does  appear  in  three,  and  as 
late  as  1880  and  1*85. 

The  fact  that  Dominique  and  Hawk  colored 
fowls  were  one  and  the  same,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  admit,  yet  that  the  term,  Hawk 
colored  fowl,  is  well  selected,  I  think  we  shall 
see  as  we  go  on.  Some  authorities  speak  of  it 
as  a  common  dunghill  fowl,  and  in  Boston, 
1S51 — '32,  it  was  classed  as  a  cross  breed. 

"Dominique"  was  in  those  days  chiefly 
descriptive  of  color  and  markings.  The  Eng- 
llsh'  had  Cuckoo  Dorkings,  Cuckoo  fowls, 
Cuckoo  Cochins,  and  several  more  Cuckoos. 
Here  in  America  the  word,  "Dominique"  is 
(substituted  for  the  English  term,  "Cuckoo/' 
This  has  already  been  correctly  stated. 


If  the  term,  Hawk  colored  fowl,  is  not  to 
be  tolerated  with  three  authorities  assuming 
responsibility  for  it,  bow  is  the  statement  that 
the  Spaulding  or  original  Plymouth  Rock 
came  as  a  result  of  crossing  these  American 
Dominiques  with  what  was  known  as  Black 
Java?  Not  one  of  the  mentioned  authorities 
speaks  of  an  American  Dominique.  The 
Dominique  is  the  plain  Dominique,  or  the 
Dominique  sometimes  called  the  Hawk  colored 
fowl  in  every  case. 

Without  doubt  the  Dominique  did  appear 
as  both  single  and  rose  combed  fowls. 

Hut  the  American  Dominique  did  not  make 
its  appearance  under  that  name  until  the  time 
of  our  first  Standards,  and  it  was  invariably  a 
rose  or  double  combed  variety.  Single  combs 
disqualified  from  the  very  first.  By  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Simpson,  whom  I  am  not  the 
first  to  quote,  Plymouth  Rocks  were  produced 
from  single  combed  Dominiques  crossed  with 
Asiatics.  This  statement  is  verified  by  the 
best  of  authorities,  and  thus  the  American 
Dominique,  always  a  rose  comb  variety,  is 
eliminated. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  Ramsdell,  who 
has  been  said  to  get  everything  straight  and 
right,  as  late  as  1873  uses  the  term,  "  Dom- 
inique," and  never  "  American  Dominique."' 

First  and  second  prizes  were  offered  for  trio 
of  Dominique  at  Nashua,  N.  II.,  show,  1871; 
also  at  Philadelphia,  1871,  and  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  American  Dominiques. 

The  question  then  becomes,  shall  we  call 
this  fowl  which  transmitted  so  many  of  its 
own  characteristics  to  the  Plymouth  Rock, 
the  Hawk  colored  fowl  or  the  Dominique? 

We  have  already  seen  how  easy  it  is,  even 
with  writers  of  the  present  day,  to  confuse 
the  old  time  Dominique  with  the  present 
American  Dominique. 

The"-  same  idea  is  given  when  the  name 
Dominique  is  employed,  as  that  name  is  invari- 
ably associated  with  rose  combed  fowls,  and 
almost  as  invariably  confused  with  the  Ameri- 
can Dominique. 

The  principal  reason,  then,  for  using  the 
term, "  Hawk  colored  fowl,"  is  that  it  more 
clearly  and  accurately  described  the  bird 
referred  to  than  the  equally  correct  but  in 
this  connection  rather  misleading  term, "  Dom- 
inique." Then  again,  this  fowl  was  called  the 
Hawk  colored  fowl  in  the  locality  where 
Plymouth  Rocks  originated. 

The  article  in  the  June  1st  number  of  F.-l'. 
uses  the  following  statement: — "All  admit 
that  the  American  Dominique  composed  one- 
half  the  foundation  of  the  many  successful 
crosses.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  only  left  to 
.show  conclusively  what  the  other  may  be." 

Subject  to  the  correction  that  the  Dominique 
was  just  Dominique,  and  not  American  Dom- 
inique, the  statement  is  correct,  and  in  thai 
connection  1  note  that  in  writing  of  the 
Worcester  show,  of  1805,  which  must  have 
occurred  not  far  from  the  year  that  Spauklillg 
was  making  this  disputed  cross  that  Mr.  I.  K. 
Fetch  says: — "There  were  the  Dominiques, 
the  only  American  breed  we  had  then."  Ib- 
does  not  say  American  Dominique. 

of  the  different  works  that  mention  Domi- 
niques prior  to  1S70.  and  even  afterwards,  not 
one  speaks  of  American  Dominiques. 

The  facts  gathered — that  Black  Javas  were 
pure  bred  fowls  with  single  combs,  hail  wat- 
tles, were  met  with  about  Philadelphia  and  in 
New  Jersey,  were  used  to  form  the  Jersey 
Blues,  are  very  interesting  in  themselves,  but 
they  go  no  further  to  furnish  conclusive 
evidence  that  they  were  used  to  form  the 
original  Plymouth  Rock  than  do  the  facts  that 
these  Black  Javas  were  black  and  laid  well 
flavored  eggs,  or  that  their  gait  was  slow  and 
majestic. 

Now  as  to  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Bennett's 
book,  it  certainly  all  appears  in  the  original  as 
in  the  copy,  and  more.  The  original  para- 
graph starts  off  in  this  way  :  "The  great  Java 
fowl  is  seldom  seen  in  this  country  in  its 
purity."  The  author  then  goes  on  to  name 
two  breeders  of  Vhi»  fowl,  ami  only  two.  We 
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are  of  the  opinion  that  if  a  bird  is  seldom  seen 
that  it  is  a  rare  variety,  and  we  might  be  even 
justified  in  calling  it  scarce,  and  should,  there- 
fore, perhaps, conclude  that  it  must  have  been 
impossible  to  produce  the  Plymouth  Bock 
from  it. 

The  June  1-t  article  tells  us  that  Javas  were 
supposed  to  have  joined  some  white  fowl  to 
make  the  Jersey  Blues.  That  may  be  so,  but 
Dr.  Bennett  says  the  Jersey  Blues  were 
Malays,  or  based  upon  Malay  blood.  This 
article  also  tells  us  that  Javas  seem  to  have 
been  frequently  met  with  about  Philadelphia, 
in  New  Jersey,  and  that  they  call  for  the 
expression  from  an  early  writer  that  they 
were  plentiful  on  Long  Island.  All  these 
facts  are  brought  out  in  an  English  work  by 
Rev.  E.  S.  Dixon,  Americanized  by  J.  J. 
Kerr,  and  published  in  New  York,  1850,  and 
in  this  connection  will  be  better  understood  if 
the  whole  matter  is  published. 

"I  know  not  of  any  person  in  this  country 
who  can  boast  of  having  this  fowl  in  its 
purity.  If  the  descriptions  of  it,  as  given  by 
some,  (Wiloughby  among  the  rest)  be  true,  I 
am  quite  certain  I  have  never  seen  it.  He 
describes  it  as  carrying  its  tail  like  a  turkey. 
A  lady  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  who 
has  had  some  choice  foreign  poultry  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  has  a  variety  which  she  calls 
Java,  but  I  am  unable  to  discover  anything 
peculiar  about  them.  They  are  of  almo-t  all 
colors,  some  feather  legged  and  some  smooth, 
comb  and  wattles  as  freely  developed  as  in  the 
Shanghac  and  Cochin  China.  Long  Island, 
the  head  quarters  of  this  variety,  abounds  in  a 
stout  black  fowl,  single  serrated  comb,  and 
full  wattles.  I  preSUme  that  until  we  find  a 
bird  answering  Wvloughby's  description  we 
must  be  content  to  call  our  large  black  fowls 
Javas." 

Not  one  of  the  three  editions  of  the  ISement 
work,  published  in  1863, 1867— 18TjV,  mention 
the  Black  Java  at  all. 

A  work  by  Simon  M.  Saunders,  published 
in  1866,  though  it  describes  Brahmas,  Dorkins, 
Polauds,  Malays,  Games,  Hamburgs,  the 
French  breeds.  Bantams, and  Cochin  Chinas, 
ever  the  black  variety,  mentions  Javas  not  for 
twenty  lines,  nor  yet  even  for  one. 

Lewis  speak-  of  Black  Javas  in  the  follow- 
ing indefinite  way  :—  "This  species  of  birds 
are  said  to  be  among  the  most  valuable  breeds 
of  this  country,  and  are  frequently  described 
Us  Spanish  fowls."  Just  five  lines  to  a  breed 
that  is  plentiful  on  Long  Island,  and  the 
writer  a  Brooklyn  man.  Notice  the  language: 
"These  fowls  are  said  to  be,"  and  "are  fre- 
quently described  as  Spanish  fowls."  The 
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Writer  has  apparently  no  personal  knowlege 
of  this  variety,  even  though  he  has  a  residence 
on  Long  Island,  where  these  fowls  were 
reported  plentiful  in  1850.  1 1  they  are  plenti- 
ful in  1870  the  writer  does  not  seem  to  know 
it,  or  of  bi  in  self,  anything  about  them. 

The  •'  American  Poultry  Yard,''  written  by 
D.J.  Brown,  and  published  in  ls.'M!,  does  not 
mention  Javas  at  all,  unless  it  is  under  the 
head  of  Jago  fowls,  and  even  these  are  classed 
as  ••  mongrels"  ami  "  barn  door  fowls." 

It  thus  appears  that  while  the  writers  of 
1S50  describe  a  .lava  fowl,  those  between  I860 
and  1870  fail  to  mention  them  in  any  way 
except  for  the  live  lines  given  them  by  Lewis, 
and  that  as  far  back  us  1856.  Blown  does  not 
mention  them,  except  possibly  us  a  barn  door 
fowl  under  the  name  of  Jago.  From  the  fore- 
going it  must  be  concluded  that  the  idea  of 
the  Java  fowl  was  very  unsettled  and  meagre. 
Dr.  Bennett  is  the  only  writer  that  speak-,  us 
though  he  knew  aught  of  what  he  was  writ- 
ing about,  except  J.  J.  Kerr,  who  says  that 
the  so-called  Javas  are  not  Javas. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  not  the  slight- 
est connection  has  been  shown  between  the 
fowls  said  to  be  Javas,  that  were  found  in  the 


vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  in  New  Jersey,  or 
on  Long  Island,  with  the  Javas  that  Uanisdell 
says  were  introduced  by  Giles  into  Connecti- 
cut about  1S4:>.  Just  what  a  Java  was  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  better  understood  by  those 
early  writers  than  by  the  writers  today.  One 
writer  calls  them  (if  he  calls  them  anything)  u 
mongrel;  one  says  I  bey  are  seldom  seem;  one 
doubts  the  existence  of  the  pure  breed,  and 
another  thinks  they  are  a  Spanish  breed. 
They  were  classified  at  the  Boston  show,  1851, 
as  cross  breds.  Mark  Pitman  says  that  the 
Black  Java  of  those  days  w  as  a  common  fowl, 
and  about  as  frequently  met  with  in  the  early 
days  as  the  scrub  Plymouth  Rock  is  today. 

The  statement  is  made  in  the  May  15th 
number  of  FARM-POULTRY,  that  the  Java 
was  not  the  Java  of  today.  Evidently  not. 
The  first  Standards  published  gave  descrip- 
tion of  Black  Cochins,  but  none  of  Black 
Javas  until  1883.  If  the  Standard  of  1871  and 
the  one  previous  gave  descriptions  of  Black 
Cochins  is  it  not  absolutely  sure  that  Black 
Cochins  existed  in  this  country  prior  to  1870? 

A.  C. Smith. 

Grove  Hill  Poultry  Yards, 
Walthain.  M  ass. 


Food  and  Care  of  Young  Pheasanst. 


ing  extracts  from 
keys,  and  Geese." 
'•  As  soon  as  the 


0  M  E  CORRESPOND. 
KXTS  having  asked  for 
information  regarding 
the  feeding  ami  manage- 
ment of  young  pheas- 
ants, we  give  the  follow- 

Cook'a  •■  Pheasants,  Tur- 


iheasauts  are  batched  out 
they  should  have  a  little  frame  made  of  small 
quartering,  and  then  boards  put  before  the 
coop  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  the  same 
width  as  the  coop,  to  lit  close  up,  half-inch 
mesh  wire  should  be  put  over  the  top: — 
boards  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high 
will  do.  These  protect  them  from  the  cold 
winds  when  very  young  and  also  prevent 
them  from  straying  away  until  they  get 
strong.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  leave  the  end  of 
the  frame  open  and  wire  it  over  just  the  same 
as  the  top  with  half-inch  mesh  wire.  This 
gives  the  young  birds  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
outside,  and  they  get  more  accustomed  to  the 
place,  though  there  are  a  good  many  frames 
used  with  no  wire  at  the  end,  only  boards. 

"It  is  best  to  keep  young  pheasants  from  four 
to  seven  days  in  these  frames,  moving  them 
every  day  or  every  other  day  so  that  they  are 
on  fresh  ground.  Here  a  difficulty  presents 
itself  in  wet  w  eather  or  when  the  grass  is  very 
damp.  Though  it  is  natural  for  young  pheas- 
ants to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground  with  the  old 
one-  protecting  them,  it  is  much  better  to  have 
boarded  bottoms  to  the  coops  anil  peat  moss 
about  two  inches  thick  ;  this  is  both  w  arm  and 
dry  to  their  little  feet. 

"Young  pheasants  when  lirst  hatched 
should  be  fed  very  carefully,  that  is  to  say, 
they  should  have  good  nutritious  food,  a  little 
at  a  time.  When  a  lot  of  food  is  put  down 
and  turned  sour  by  the  sun  it  is  sure  lo  upset 
them  ;  nothing  relaxes  the  bowels  of  young 
pheasants  quicker  than  sour  food  or  anything 
which  is  stale.  Everything  should  be  per- 
fectly fresh.  Hard  boiled  ei.'g  chopped  up 
and  mixed  with  a  little  Spratt's  biscuit  meal, 
just  dampened,  and  young  grown  mustard, 
(that  which  is  used  with  cress)  are  good  things. 
A  young  pheasant  when  first  hatched  has 
scarcely  any  warmth  in  it,  therefore  it  wants 
something  of  a  warming  nature,  and  the  green 
mustard  is  the  lines!  thing  possible.  The  egg 
should  be  chopped  up  tine  and  mixed  with  the 
biscuit  meal,  and  just  soaked  a  little,  and  not 
mixed  sloppy.  The  young  mustard  should  be 
cut  up  very  tine  and  rubbed  in  between  the 
palms  of  the  hands  so  that  it  all  mixes.  This 
should  be  done  twice  a  day  so  that  it  is  per- 
fectly fresh. 

"  It  is  surprising  how  young  pheasants 
will  grow  if  treated  in  this  w  ay.  When  about 
two  days  old  they  may  have  a  few  groats,  but 
they  should  always  be  split;  or  oats  with  the 
hulls  taken  otl"  split  up  In  small  pieces,  similar 
to  coarse  oatmeal  may  be  given.  When  a  per- 
son has  none  of  these  it  is  well  to  buy  some 
coarse  oatmeal,  sift  it,  and  give  the  pheasants 
the  sittings. 


"The  attendant  should  always  test  the 
groats  or  oatmeal  to  see  that  they  are  not 
stale.  There  will  be  a  sharp  hot  taste  with 
them  if  they  are  stale;  if  fresh  the  taste  is 
sweet.  When  young  pheasants  are  noticed  to 
be  relaxed  in  the  bowels,  give  a  little  broken 
dry  rice  the  first  few  days;  that  will  stop  it 
quicker  than  anything  else.  After  they  are 
three  days  old  they  may  have  a  little  hemp 
seed  once  a  day, just  a  few  kernels,  they  are 
stimulating.  The  first  three  weeks  is  where 
the  greatest  danger  lies  of  young  pheasants 
going  wrong,  but  if  they  are  attended  to  care- 
fully very  few  die. 

••When  young  pheasants  are  running  in 
their  natural  state  they  live  principally  upon 
slugs,  grubs,  maggots,  wire  worms,  and  a 
great  number  of  green  Hies,  some  of  which 
are  so  minute  they  cannot  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  When, therefore,  they  are  brought 
up  in  large  numbers  and  thickly  on  the  ground 
they  should  have  a  substitute  for  these. 
Gentles,  which  most  people  call  maggots,  are 
the  best  to  give  them  for  this  purpose.  A 
good  way  to  provide  these  is  to  bury  a  piece 
of  meat  (a  dead  fowl,  rabbit  or  piece  of  horse 
flesh,  or  of  dead  sheep)  in  the  ground, and  put 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  soil  or 
chaff  on  the  top,  and  some  sawdust,  just  to 
make  it  light,  then  the  maggots  in  working 
through  to  the  top  of  this  cleanse  themselves 
of  the  slime  which  is  upon  them  when  they 
first  leave  the  meat,  and  which  causes 
diarrhoeain  young  birds.  It  is  well  to  lay  a 
thin  bag  over  the  place,  so  that  it  is  kept  dark , 
and  the  maggots  will  always  come  to  the  top 
when  they  are  full.  The  old  sack  or  bag 
answers  two  purposes,  iu  the  first  place  it 
makes  it  dark  for  them  ;  secondly,  it  is  a  pro- 
tection against  all  kinds  of  birds  fetching  the 
maggots  away,  which  sparrows  and  other 
birds  are  ready  to  do  if  they  once  find  out 
w  here  they  are.  The  maggots  cau  be  gathered 
up  and  put  under  a  box  or  pail.  This  should 
be  done  in  the  evening,  so  that  the  pheasants 
can  have  two  good  feeds  before  it  becomes 
dark.  If  managed  in  this  way  it  does  not 
make  the  birds  dainty,  but  when  they  have 
too  many  maggots  given  them  they  turn 
against  their  other  food.  When  young 
pheasants  are  not  doing  well  or  drooping  a 
little  they  should  have  a  few  given  them  three 
or  four  times  a  day  ;  they  will  often  eat  them 
when  they  will  not  touch  anything  else. 
When  the  young  birds  are  fed  iu  this  way 
they  appear  to  grow  faster  than  chickens,  ami 
feather  very  quickly.  After  they  are  four- 
teen days  old  they  may  have  a  little  French 
buckwheat,  not  English  or  German,  as  the 
skin  upon  both  those  grains  is  much  thicker, 
and  the  kernel  inside  is  not  so  large  as  the 
French. 

"If  young  pheasants  gel  over  the  first  month 
or  six  weeks  they  are  a-  hardy  as  any  other  of 
the  feathered  tribe,  that  is,  after  they  once 
get  their  feathers,  especially  when  the  second 
tail  begins  to  shoot  out  about  two  inches  long. 
I  provide  a  special  meal  for  young  phea^ante 


The  Top  of  a  Town 

—the  roofing— is  best  and  safest  wherever  MF  Roofing  Tin 
is  used.  MF  is  the  original  old-style  terne  plate,  first  made 
in  Kngland,  perfected  in  America,  and  now  the  world's  stand- 
ard for  tin  roofing.  Many  houses  roofed  with  MF  fifty  years 
ago  have  never  required  another  covering.    Your  house  will 

not  require  another  roof  much  short  of  two  generations 

if  you  use 

MF 

Roofing  Tin 


1 


Every  sheet  of  this  roofing  tin  is  carefully  ex- 
amined for  defects  from  the  rolling  of  the  iron 
plate  to  boxing  for  shipment,  and  every  imper- 
fect sheet  is  thrown  out.    M  F  has  the  heaviest, 
richest  coating  of  pure  tin  and  new  lead  and  is 
impervious  to  rust.    This  0  trade  mark  is 
stamped  on  every  sheet  of  the  genuine.  Ask  your  roofer,  or 
Write  to  W.  C.  CRONEMEYER.  Agent,  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburg, 
for  illustrated  book  on  roofing. 
AMERICAN  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 
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after  they  get  a  fortnight  old,  one  which  will 
not  stick.  Pheasants  do  not  like  anything 
which  will  stick  to  the  beak. 

"Young  pheasants  should  not  have  any 
water  the  first  two  days,  then  it  should  be 
given  quite  fresh.  *  *  *  They  ought  always 
to  be  fed  well  before  they  are  allowed  to 
drink.  Dari,  which  is  a  splendid  grain  for 
young  pheasants,  can  be  given  them  after  they 
are  two  days  old.  *  *  *  As  soon  as  they  begin 
to  grow,  feed  them  on  barley  and  French  buck- 
wheat, and  for  a  change  give  wheat  and  dari. 
Maize  should  be  avoided  till  the  cold  weather 
comes,  and  then  the  finest  maize  which  can 
be  bought  sfiou  M  I  >e  u  -ci  I ." 


WHITE  and  BUFF  WYANDOTTE 

i-:<;<;s  fob  hatching. 

W I  IMF.  W  V  A  N  I  )i  >TTES— From  stock  that  Is  mow 
trluie;  high  scoring  and  strictly  fancy,  18,  $3;  26,  $•■>. 
HUFF  WYANUOTTES— Line  bred  and  strictly 
fancy,  13,  *8;26,  $5. 

Al  Vermont  state  poultry  show,  Woodstock,  Jan. 
1—4.  1901,  won  OH  Wli.  Wvandolies,  '.id,  ad  cockerels, 
(2d  tied  for  1st ) :  1st, 2d, 3d  nutlets;  2d,  4th  liens:  1st 
breeding  pen  chicks.  On  HUFFS,— 1st.  3d  cockerels; 
1st,  2d,  :jd,4tli  put.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address, 
F.  AY.  HOWES,  Amesbury,  Mass. 


A  Curious  Case. 

A  subscriber  writes  to  ask  about  a  chick, 
the  only  one  hatched  from  a  lot  of  fifty  eggs 
iu  an  incubator.  This  chick  seemed  to  be 
strong  and  healthy,  all  right  in  every  Way  for 
several  days.  Then  it  began  to  scratch  its 
head  and  soon  had  made  a  sore  on  either  side. 
These  sores  were  rubbed  with  vaseline,  w  hicb 
seemed  to  give  local  relief,  but  the  chick 
Immediately  began  to  pick  its  legs,  breast ,  and 
under  the  wings,  then  all  parts  of  the  body 
until  it  was  almost  bare.  Insect  powder  was 
ti»ed  on  it  without  good  results,  then  vaseline 
all  over  it,  but  it  grew  worse  and  w  as  killed 
to  put  it  out  of  Its  misery. 

The  chick  perhaps  had  some  skin  disease, 
or  was  poisoned  by  something  which  affected 
the  skin  ;  that  is  as  near  as  we  could  come,  in 
the  absence  of  any  real  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  the  case,  lo  a  guess  at  the  nature 
of  the  trouble.  The  correspondent  fears  later 
batched  chicks  may  be  similarly  affected. 
They  might  be  if  exposed  to  the  same  condi- 
tions, that  is,  if  something  in  the  surround- 
ings caused  the  trouble;  but  it  is  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  to  make  sure  that  chicks 
cannot  come  iu  contact  with  anything  which 
would  cause  trouble. 

In  connection  with  this  case  it  occurs  to 
me,  as  it  has  several  limes  before,  that  possi- 
bly the  chick  inherited  a  skin  disease.  Sup- 
posing one  or  both  parents  affected  with  a 
malignant  infectious  skin  disease.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  such  diseases  affect  mosl 
the  skin  adjacent  to  the  vent.  Possibly  the 
linings  of  intestines  or  oviducts  may  also  be 
affected.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  germs  ol 
such  disease  could  become  enclosed  within  an 
egg,  there  to  remain  latent  until  the  chick 
developed,  and  then  attack  the  skin  of  the 
chick? 

Some  such  explanation  as  this  seem»  to  be 
necessary  to  account  for  some  cases  we  hove 
seen. 


AT  THE  TOP 


Recognising 
that  there  wu 

 "room  at  the 

issued  not  an  ordinary  catalogue  but  tha 

20th  Century  Poultry  Book, 

Contains  the  latest  and  best  thought  on  the 
poultry  question,  from  the  egg  through  all 
its  changes,  to  the  market..  No  subject 
'■  missed.  Written  from  practical  experience. 
The -world  renowned  Reliable  Incu- 
bators uid  ISruoricra,  uwed  all  over  the  U.  S.  and  In  51  foreign 
countries,  receive  deterred  attention.  Book  mailed  anywhere  for  10c. 
RF.MA8LE  INC.  &  BROODER  CO.,  BnxA-169  Quincy,  III. 

DO  YOU  WANT  LAYERS  ? 

COX'S  THOKOIJGHBKKO 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks 

Are  as  £Odd  as  (behest.—  strong,  healthy,  vigorous, 
nicely  barred,  farm  raised  birds,  selected  year  l>y 
year  for  eggs  for  eight  years.  135  hens  averaged  198 
eggs  each  in  one  vrar.  Eggs  $'2  per  13;  $•">  per  39;  $10 
per  IU):  SKj  per  200;  Incubator  eggs  $6  per  100;  J10.200. 

H.  I  .cox,  Sabbath  ltest.Pa. 
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NETTLETON'S  LT.  BRAHMAS, 

Winners  al  Philadelphia,  Hageratown,  and  t»iher 
slum  >.  Ail  my  own  stock  and  strain.  A  few  choice 
cockerels  and  pullets  fur  sale  at  »  fair  price  fur 
quality.  Eggs,  {2  per  sitting.  Buff  Plymouth  Hock 
eggs  from  s  K.  Gesiter's  prize  winning  strains, $2  per 
sit  I  ing. 

CP.  NETTI.KTON,  Box  169,  Shelton,  Conn. 


Meet  Us  at  the  Show. 

If  you  visit 

Pan-American  Exposition, 

we  invite  you  to  personally  ex- 
amine the  most  practical  egg 
batching  apparatuses  in  the  world. 
Our  Observation  (Glass)  Ma= 
chines  afford  attraction  of  un- 
usual interest.   

Exhibit  at  Stock  Pavilion  A. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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Farm-Poultry 


•    •    Semi-Monthly.  ' 

The   1st  and    15th  ol   each  month. 


EDITORIAL. 


Better  Hanagers  Will  Hake  Better  Employers. 
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FARM-POULTRY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

JOHN  B.  ROBINSON,  Editor. 
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We  don't  promise  it,  but  we 
hope  to  give  in  Round  About 
Papers  in  next  number  some 
interesting  matter  and  illustra- 
tions relating  to  turkey  and 
goose  culture  in  Rhode  Island. 
It  depends  very  much  on  the 
weather.  We  will  try  our 
best.  The  matter  is  there  if 
we  are  permitted  to  get  it,  and 
if  not  for  this  number  we  will 
have  it  for  another. 

Among  the  special  good 
things  for  the  next  number  we 
have : — 

A  spicv  article  on  matters 
of  interest  to  Plymouth  Rock 
breeders,  by  the  Rev.  D.  D. 
Bishop. 

A  paper  by  T.  F.  McGrew, 
giving  some  pertinent  practical 
observations  suggested  by  his 
recent  trip  in  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Some  straight  talk  on  R.  I. 
Reds,  from  C.  M.  Bryant,  of 
House  Rock  Farm. 

And,  if  space  will  allow,  a 
further  presentation  of  the 
question  of  utility  and  beauty 
with  special  attention  to  utili- 
tarian errors. 


SOME  MONTHS  ago  a  contributor  to 
ibis  paper  gave  us  au  article  entitled, 
"The  Xeed  of  Better  Managers."  A 
correspondent  who  seems  to  have  had  that 
article  in  mint]  as  he  wrote,  says  in  a  recent 
letter :— "I  am  beginning  to  think  that  it  is  as 
bard  to  find  a  good  practical  employer  as  it  is 
to  get  agood  employee;  they  read  'Fairy  Tales' 
of  poultry  and  profits;  sit  down  and  figure, 
and  if  the  figures  do  not  consummate,  why— 
•poultry  doesn't  pay.'  They  expect  miracles 
from  a  man ;  every  chick  must  live,  and  every 
hen  must  lay  at  least  one  egg  (if  not  two)  per 
day.  If  we  sell  anything  we  must  get  just  a 
little  more  than  anyone  else,  and  things  we 
purchase  must  be  given  to  us." 

He  refers,  of  course,  to  employers  who  are 
not  practical  poultrymen,  and  depend  on  their 
managers  to  make  their  investments  pay. 
The  criticism  which  he  makes  is  a  fair  one, 
and  will  apply  to  many  proprietors  of  poultry 
plants.  But  where  does  responsibility  for  this 
class  of  employers  lie?  It  can  be  traced 
directly,  first,  to  extravagant  writers  on  poul- 
try topics;  second,  to  extravagant  claims  of 
managers  and  would-be  managers.  One  or 
both  of  these  causes  may  lie  found  in  nearly 
every  case. 

Some  writers  and  some  editors  seem  to 
think  that  the  stability  of  the  poultry  industry 
depends  on  the  propagation  of  the  idea  that  to 
make  money  with  poultry  is  so  easy  that  one 
who  has  poultry  cannot  help  making  it,  and 
that  the  more  poultry  he  has  the  more  rapidly 
the  dollars  will  roll  into  his  coders.  There  are 
so  many  of  these  inflationists,  and  so  few  who 
give  nothing  but  the  unadulterated  facts,  that 
it  is  small  wonder  that  people  newly  interested 
ill  poultry  keeping,  and  knowing  nothing  of 
the  relative  standing  and  reputations  of 
papers  and  writers  should  think  that  what 
seemed  to  be  the  majority  opinion  must  be 
right.  We  have  hopes  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  plain  truth  will  be  told  by  the 
majority  of  writers  on  poultry,  but  we  would 
not  care  to  go  ou  record  as  predicting  that  it 
will  come  very  soon.  If  there  are  reasons  for 
supposing  progress  in  this  respect  will  be 
rapid,  we  have  failed  to  apprehend  them. 
We  fiud  just  enough  progress  to  indicate  a 
general  improvement— slow,  but  sure. 

Better  managers  —  good  managers  would 
probably  do  more  to  make  good  employers  of 
those  who  go  into  poultry  keeping  as  investors 
than  any  other  agency.  The  writer  is  in  a 
position  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  troubles  of 
both  employers  and  managers,  not  infre- 
quently being  told  both  sides  of  a  story  of  dis- 
agreement within  a  few  days.  From  what  be 
thus  hears  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  most  common  causes  of  trouble  between 
the  parties  are  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the 
manager,  a  manager's  lack  of  confidence  in 
himself,  and  a  lack  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  manager.  These  we  say  are  the 
real  causes  of  trouble;  because  we  fiud  that  a 
capable  manager,  with  proper  confidence  in 
himself  and  with  independence  enough  to 
insist  on  his  own  way,  and  force  the  issue 
when  he  knows  he  ought  not  to  yield  bis 
judgment  to  his  employer's,  gets  along  with  the 
proprietor  of  the  plant  he  manages  much  bet- 
ter than  one  who  lacks  at  any  one  of  the  points 
specified:  We  do  not  say  that  the  relations  of 
such  a  man  and  his  employer  are  always  with- 
out friction,  lint  that  as  a  rule,  the  longer  they 
sustain  the  relations  of  employer  and 
employee  the  less  friction  arises,  while  under 
the  opposite  conditions  there  is  constant  fric- 
tion which  soon  becomes  so  great  that  the 
manager  has  to  go. 

The  trouble  between  proprietor  and  man- 
ager often  begins  when  the  proprietor  dis- 
covers how  much  less  the  man  he  hired  for 
manager  knows  thau  he  professed  to  know 
about  poultry — discovers  perhaps,  that  he 
really  knows  almost  nothing  of  practical  value 
— that  his  experience  has  been  too  limited  to 
qualify  him  for  the  position.  It  is  still  possible 
that  the  manager  would  do  better  if  left  to  him- 
self, but  we  can  hardly  blame  the  man  who 
pays  the  bills  when  undersuch  circumstances, 
having  lost  confidence  in  the  manager,  he  tries 
his  best  to  make  things  go  right. 
If  a  manager  is  capable,  and  knows  it- 


knows  it  from  experience  and  not  merely  b\ 
intuition —  be  certainly  is  justified  in  insisting 
on  having  bis  own  way— as  against  that  of  a 
man  who  is  no  poultryman — when  bis  experi- 
ence approves  his  way,  and  the  other  way  i~ 
either  an  experiment  or  one  which  has  been 
found  inferior.  And  if  the  manager  is  wise 
he  will  insist  on  his  own  way  in  such  a  case, 
or  leave.  He  need  not  pack  up  bag  and  bag- 
gage and  walk  out  right  away.  Let  him  say, 
"Mr.  l'roprietor,  I  cannot  do  this  work  your 
way  except  under  protest, and  with  the  under- 
standing that  as  soon  as  our  contract  expires, 
(or  as  soon  as  you  can  find  a  man  to  take  my 
place),  I  leave  you.  I  refuse  to  take  any 
responsibility  for  what  is  contrary  to  nn 
judgment." 

That  is  the  only  positiou  that  a  manager  can 
consistently  take.  If  be  yields,  and  results 
disappoint  the  owner,  the  owner  blames  him 
for  not  insisting  on  his  own  way  in  the  Iir>t 
place.  Many  managers  will  not  do  so  because 
they  would  rather  not  make  the  issue,  but  in 
the  end  they  always  wish  they  bad,  for  they 
lose  more  than  they  gain  by  postponing  it. 

The  capable  manager  has  his  employer's 
confidence;  the  justly  self-confident,  sell- 
respecting  independent  manager  gains  the 
respect  of  his  employer,  and  thus  good 
managers  make  good  employers. 

General  Condition  of  the  Poul- 
try Crop. 

WHILE  by  no  means  complete,  our 
advices  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
poultry  crop  at  this  season  indicate 
that  there  is  quite  a  heavy  shortage  of  early 
chicks,  and  that  previous  to  June  the  weather 
generally  was  unfavorable  to  good  growth  and 
satisfactory  development  of  chicks.  Here  in 
Xew  England,  April  and  May  weather  was 
something  "  fierce,"  and  its  effect  on  chicks 
was  distinctly  discouraging  to  poultry  grow- 
ers. June  has  been  a  good  month,  and  the 
chicks  have  come  along  rapidly. 

Our  own  advices  from  correspondent^  all 
over  the  country  indicate  the  same  general 
conditions  in  most  sections,  and,  with  one 
exception,  such  comments  as  we  have  noticed 
in  the  poultry  press  confirm  this  view.  The 
exception  is  in  the  Poultry  Herald,  published 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  .which  in  its  June  15th 
issue  states: — "  The  season  this  year  has  been 
a  good  one  for  the  growth  of  young  chicks  — 
no  rain  to  speak  of,  and  but  little  cold 
weather."  From  this  we  judge  that  the 
locality  of  St.  Paul  has  been  especially  favored 
by  "the  weather  man." 

Oue  thing  that  has  caused  much  comment  is 
the  generally  observed  fact  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  prevalence  of  unfavorable  weather, 
actual  losses  of  chicks  hatched  have  been 
small.  This  we  explain  ou  the  ground  that 
while  the  weather  has  been  unfavorable  it  has 
not  been  pronouncedly  variable.  April  and 
May  gave  us  few  warm  days  and  few  very 
cold  ones.  The  weather  was  quite  uniformly 
disagreeable.  We  have  often  noted  that  both 
fowls  and  people  soon  get  used  to  almost  any 
sort  of  steady  weather,  and  manage  to  eudure 
it,  even  if  they  do  not  thrive  well  In  it. 


Hard  to  Draw  the  Line. 

READERS  WILL  notice  that  in  the 
article  on  Crescent  Farm  in  this  issue, 
Mr.  Ladd  is  given  a  little  more  lati- 
tude in  the  matter  of  references  to  his  own 
stock  and  business  than  it  is  customary  to 
allow  contributors  to  F.-P.  This  is  because 
we  wanted  to  give  our  readers  the  best  insight 
possible  through  the  medium  of  printer's  ink 
into  Mr.  Ladd's  ideas  and  methods,  and  the 
reasons  for  them,  and  it  seemed  better  to 
allow  an  exception  to  the  rule  rather  than  to 
weaken  or  qualify  the  statements  containing 
eulogistic  references  to  the  contributor's  own 
stock,  when  the  merit  of  the  stock  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  factors  in 
bringing  about  the  conditions  he  was  describ- 
ing. 

The  line  between  what  a  contributor  may 
properly  be  allowed  to  say  of  his  own  stock 


or  methods  In  the  reading  columns  of  a  paper, 
and  what  ought  lo  be  limited  to  the  advertis- 
ing columns  of  the  paper  or  given  in  the 
breeder's  circular,  is  a  hard  line  to  draw,— 
hard  for  the  breeder  and  hard  for  the  editor, 
because  a  great  deal  of  the  most  useful  infor- 
mation a  breeder  can  give  is  of  the  kind  that 
cannot  well  be  separated  from  statements 
which  have  a  real  advertising  value. 

What  makes  most  of  the  difficulty  is  tin 
fact  that  some  persons  when  writing  for  pub- 
lication are  disposed  to  go  to  the  limit  of  what 
will  be  tolerated  in  working  in  ''free  advertis- 
ing," while  some  papers  have  allowed  and 
even  fostered  this  method  until  it  has  become 
such  an  abuse,  and  has  created  such  an 
impression  on  the  minds  of  many  readers,  that 
they  are  prejudiced  againstit  and  not  disposed 
to  give  proper  weight  to  statements  accom- 
panied by  references  to  a  writer's  stock  or 
business,  or  to  anything  he  may  have  to  sell. 
Because  of  this  we  frequently  request  contrib- 
utors to  modify  statements  or  omit  references 
which  might  be  construed  as  inserted  for 
advertising  purposes,  even  when  we  ourselves 
think  a  contributor  bad  no  thought  of  saying 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  convey 
and  illustrate  his  thought.  We  have  done 
this  repeatedly  out  of  consideration  for  the 
contributor  as  au  advertiser,  not  wishing  bis 
contribution  to  contain  anything  which  would 
prejudice  the  large  class  of  readers  who  take 
offense  at  seeming  advertisements  in  the  read- 
ing columns  of  the  paper  against  him.  Had 
there  never  been,  and  were  there  not  now  such 
abuse  of  contributors'  privileges  and  readers' 
confidences  in  matters  of  this  kind,  contrili- 
utors  could  always  have  a  great  deal  of  lib- 
erty ;  but,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  moderate 
have  to  bear  some  limitations  which  the 
abuses  of  others  make  necessary,  and  are 
injured  by  conditions  created  by  abuses. 


Editorial  Notes. 

"Head  and  consider."  is  a  marginal  note  one 
may  find  in  many  a  place  in  many  an  old 
book  published  in  the  days  when  books  were 
not  so  abundant  as  now,  and  people  read  the 
few  they  possessed  more  carefully  and 
thoughtfully.  These  books  were  frequently 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  phrase, 
"read  and  consider,"  was  a  favorite  one  for 
calling  attention  of  a  future  reader  to  some- 
thing which  had  appealed  forcibly  to  the  one 
who  had  the  book  in  hand. 

Head  Cobbett's  remarks  quoted  by  Mr. 
Petersen  in  this  paper,  and  consider  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  poultry  culture  in 
t lie  last  hundred  years.  Many  methods  which 
some  persons  fondly  imagine  are  new  were  in 
vogue  among  good  poultry  keepers  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  possibly  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  years  before  that.  There  are  also 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  best  results 
then  were  quite  as  good— in  eggs  and  meat— as 
the  best  results  now.  But  where  there  were 
few  using  good  methods  a  hundred  years  or 
even  fifty  years  ago,  there  are  many  using 
good  methods  now ;  where  there  were  few 
getting  good  results,  making  good  crops  of 
eggs  and  poultry  then,  there  are  many  doing 
so  today.  Progress  is  along  _fhe  lines  of  gen- 
eral improvement,  and  in  the  way  of  learning 
how  best  to  handle  large  numbers  of  fowls, 
and  most  distinctly  of  all  in  the  development 
of  artificial  methods  of  incubating  and  brood- 
ing. 


Cobbett's  advice  in  regard  to  using  hens  in 
poor  condition  as  sitters  and  mothers  Is  as 
much  needed  now  as  it  ever  was;  it  Is  still  "a 
matter  much  too  little  thought  of  in  the  rear- 
ing of  poultry."  We  would,  however, dissent 
from  his  opinion  that  a  poor  hen  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  sit — and  also  from  the  recently 
expressed  opinion  of  one  of  our  contempo- 
raries that  compelling  (?)  hens  to  incubate  eggs 
was  cruel.  We  have  not  space  in  this  column 
to  digress  on  this  subject,  but  will  give  some 
interesting  information  in  this  line  either  else- 
where in  this  paper  or  in  our  next  issue,  as 
space  permits. 


A  point  which  we  note  with  Interest  is  the 
reference  this  old  time  writer  makes  to  the 
"numerous"  ailments  of  fowls.  Many  present 
day  poultry  keepers  are  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  in  old  times  all  fowis  were 
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healthy,  an<l  many  still  insist  that  common 
mongrel  or  dunghill  fowls  are  more  hardy  and 
vigorous  than  thoroughbred  stock.  It  is  not 
possible  to  get  figures  to  cither  prove  or  dis- 
prove such  views,  hut  our  observation  and 
information  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is  j  11  - 1 
the  other  way  both  as  to  the  fowls  of  long  ago 
—  and  as  to  present  day  common  fowls. 

We  feel  constrained  to  offer  special  apologies 
to  the  several  correspondents,  replies  to  whose 
inquiries  require  some  thought  and  some 
space  in  the  paper,  and  so  have  been  crowded 
out  of  this  and  the  last  issue.  We  do  not  con- 
ceive the  matters  to  be  of  special  urgency  , 
except  that  the  correspondents  would  like  the 
information  as  soon  as  possible,  but  we  do  not 
ourselves  like  these  long  delays.  It  is  much 
more  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  correspondence  as  it  comes. 


Our  calculations  as  to  space  available  have 
been  regularly  disturbed  in  every  issue  for  the 
last  two  mouths  by  an  excess  of  advertising 
over  what  was  anticipated  on  the  basis  of  the 
usual  percentage  of  falling  oil"  in  advertising 
at  this  season.  The  season  being  late  many 
short  time  advertisers  have  carried  advertising 
longer  than  usual,  and  many  of  those  who  use 
the  paper  constantly  have  used  large  space 
later  into  the  season.  From  what  we  learn  of 
late  sales  of  eggs,  we  judge  that  those  who  did 
this  were  wise,  and  that  some  of  those  who 
let  the  late  trade  go  regret  having  done  so. 

We  would  again  urge  on  advertisers  the 
importance  of  ••keeping  everlastingly  at  it," 
If  only  with  a  few  lines  to  keep  the  public 
informed  that  you  are  still  in  business  and 
preparing  to  take  care  of  all  old  customers 
that  stay  ami  all  new  ones  that  come.  As  a 
matter  of  business  a  poultry  paper  wants  all 
the  good  advertising  it  can  get — we  admit  that 
frankly.  As  our  advertisers  know,  Farm- 
POULTRY  has  always  advised  them  to  so  dis- 
tribute their  advertising  that  the  greater  part 
of  their  space  will  be  utilized  when  it  will 
give  best  results.  U  js  and  it  is  not  through 
self  interest  that  we  urge  advertisers  not  to 
drop  out  entirely  during  the  dull  season.  One 
idea  of  self  interest  would  lead  us  to  induce 
advertisers  to  use  as  much  space  as  possible  at 
all  times.  What  we  consider  the  right  idea  of 
self  interest,  and  also  due  regard  for  the  inter- 
ests of  our  patrons  prompts  us  to  urge  them 
to  do  always  enough  advertising  to  Keep  them 
in  touch  with  the  public,  and  conserve  the 
momentum  gained  in  the  periods  when  push- 
ing counts. 


That  is  a  very  pleasing  illustration  in  a 
recent  number  of  I'nultry  Success,  entitled, 
"The  Whole  Family  Itead  Poultry  Success," 
Considered  as  an  advertisement,  however,  we 
misdoubt  its  value.  Six  copies  of  a  paper  In 
one  family  might  surest  to  some  that  an  easy 
way  of  padding  the  subscription  list  had  been 
found. 


It  must  have  been  <|tiile  a  large  hawk  that 
a  writer  in  one  of  our  contemporaries  tells 
about.  That  writer  is  trying  to  prove  that  so 
far  from  being  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  hawks,  white  chickens  are  taken  by 
hawks  only  when  they  cannot  get  colored 
ones.  She  tells  the  experience  of  a  poultry 
fancier  who  kept  both  White  Hocks  and  Par- 
tridge Cochins,  and  who  declared  that  he  had 
"a  number  of  times"  seen  a  hawk  "  swoop 
down  among  a  bunch  of  white  chicks,  and 
pick  out  the  only  Partridge  Cochin  In  the 
bunch.  One  time  in  particular,"  he  said,  "the 
hawk  took  a  full  grown  Partridge  Cochin  cock 
bird  right  out  of  a  bunch  of  white  chickens." 
if  the  life  of  this  hawk  is  Bpared,  and  be  keeps 
in  training,  we  shall  doubtless  hear  next  year 
of  his  carrying  off  mammoth  Bronze  turkey 
gobblers  of  fifty  pounds  weight. 


Why  should  "  lady  breeders"  be  admitted 
free  to  membership  In  poultry  organizations, 
or  be  given  special  financial  privileges  as  exhib- 
itors at  shows?  Do  not  ijentiemen  do  their 
full  duty  by  the  lady  members  of  the  frater- 
nity, when  they  show  them  proper  courtesy 
In  business  and  social  matters?  From  personal 
acquaintance  with  many  women  who  breed 
poultryt  we  think  there  are  few  of  them  who 
care  to  accept  favors  of  the  kind  to  which 
allusion  is  made 


Late  Hatched  Chicks. 

(Continued  from  Page 287.) 
certainly  prove  profitable  to  continue  hatching 
through  July  if  earlier  hatches  had  been  dis- 
appointing. 


J.    E.   White,   Willowcrest  Poultry 
Yards,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

I  have  not  found  late  hatched  chickens 
profitable  at  all.  Chickens  hatched  in  June 
and  July,  and  also  in  August,  don't  seem  to 
have  the  stamina  that  early  chicks  do,  and  by 
the  time  late  chickem  are  hatched  we  have  so 
much  work  to  attend  to  they  don't  receive  as 
good  care  as  they  should  have,  and  that  poor 
care,  as  .well  as  lack  of  stamina,  make  them 
unprofitable  to  us. 

I  have  not  noticed  any  difference  with  the 
few  late  hatched  chickens  we  have  had,  com- 
paring one  season  with  another. 

I  believe  it  would  be  profitable  to  grow  late 
chickens,  provided  one  did  not  hatch  and 
raise  enough  early  chicks,  but  they  should 
have  extra  good  care.  Then  they  would  be 
all  right  for  spring  breeders. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  the 
eggs  that  I  set  from  our  best  pens  up  as  late 
as  to  have  the  chicks  hatched  as  late  as  July 
Ultli,  and  then  by  extra  attention  that  thej 
receive  they  are  full  grown  by  spring,  but 
would  be  only  runts  if  they  did  not  receive 
the  best,  of  care;  but  brooder  chicks  on  a 
large  scale  hatched  late  have  never  been  profit- 
able at  all  after  the  first  of  June. 


A.  P.  Groves,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

Late  chickens  have  done  well  with  me,  that 
is,  those  hatched  in  the  latter  part  of  June  or 
the  first  week  in  July,  but  they  must  have 
plenty  of  shade,  and  be  kept  on  new  ground. 
Have  had  them  lay  a  month  earlier  than  those 
hatched  in  May  and  raised  in  old  runs.  As  a 
general  thing  the  late  hatched  pullets  turn  out 
better  than  cockerels  of  the  same  hatching. 

Some  seasons  they  do  very  much  better  than 
others;  for  instance,  if  it  is  warm  and  wet,  (not 
too  wet),  they  do  not  get  harmed,  but  the 
sudden  change  from  hot  or  warm  to  cold  has 
to  be  guarded  against. 

Concerning  failure  of  hatch  in  early  season, 
1  think  it  would  be  profitable- to  raise  a  few, 
enough  to  make  up  for  deficiency  of  the  early 
hatch. 

J.  H.  Cruthers,  Genoa,  N.  Y. 

I  have  not  had  as  good  success  with  late 
hatched  chi<  ks  as  with  early  chicks,  but  with 
proper  care  have  done  very  well  with  chicks 
hatched  as  late  as  July.  I  do  not  consider 
them  as  profitable  as  early  chicks,  for  they  do 
not  lay  as  early,  but  they  make  good  spring 
layers.  Wc  get  a  good  price  for  eggs  in  early 
winter.  Last  December  we  got  thirty-two 
cents  per  dozen  at  our  door. 

1  have  noticed  a  difference  in  late  chicks, 
comparing  one  season  with  another,  which  I 
think  attributable  to  the  season.  Last  year 
was  very  hot  and  dry  and  we  had  poorer  suc- 
cess with  late  chicks  than  ever  before.  Would 
hatch  late  chicks  by  all  means  if  we  failed  to 
get  as  many  early  ones  as  we  wanted. 


W.  J.  Drisko,  Addison,  Me. 

We  can  only  say  that  there  is  a  smaller 
margin  of  profit  than  from  early  ones,  if  egg 
production  only  is  considered.  Kggs  from 
pullets  hatched  in  June  give  a  higher  per- 
centage fertility  than  the  earlier  hatched  ones, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  breed  a 
bigh  percentage  of  prize  winners  when  bred 
too  young,  i.  e.,  less  than  ten  months  old.  I 
am  experimenting  this  \ear  with  late  batched 
chicks,  and  will  probably  have  something 
more  definite  to  say  a  year  from  now. 

At  present  writing  I  should  sum  up  the  pros 
and  cons  about  as  follows  :  Late  hatches,  i.  e., 
chicks  hatched  up  to  the  first  of  July,  are 
much  better  than  March  or  even  April 
hate  lies  in  this  latitude;  chicks  are  easier  and 
cheaper  raised,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
smaller  percentage  of  culls.  On  the  other 
hand,  pullets  which  mature  in  cold  weather 
seem  not  only  to  mature  later,  that  is,  when 
older,  but  to  make  rather  sluggish  layers  dur- 
ing Hie  entire  winter.  They  seem  to  make 
good  layers  during  the  second  winter,  and 
excellent  breeders  when  two  years  old. 

The  above  are  opinions  which  I  have  some 
hesitation  about  expressing,  as  they  are  the 
result  of  a  rather  limited  experience,  I  think 
this  is  afield  of  work  in  which  lots  of  care  fully 
conducted  experiments,  extending  over  a 
period  oj  Si  rernl  years,  would  be  highly 
beneficial. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 

Thk  object  of  this  DEPARTMENT  IS  TO  HELP 
READERS  OF  THE  PAPER  IN  EMERGENCIES.  It  is 
a  short  order  bureau  of  Information. 

Correspondents  who  ask  for  information  m  advice 
In  matters  requiring  prompt  attention,  will  be 
answered  lu  the  earliest  possible  Issue  of  the  paper 
made  up  after  their  Inquiries  are  received,  if  Inquir- 
ers "  ill  keep  ill  mind  that  THE  FORMS  FOR  AM  ISSUE 
HEARING  DATE  OF  THE  1ST  DAY  OF  A  .MONTH  CLOSE 
ON  THE  20TII  OF  THE  PRECEDING  MONTH,  and  THE 
FORMS  FOR  AjN  ISSUE  HEARING  DATE  OF  THE  15TII 
DAY  OF  A  MONTH  CLOSE  ON  Til  E  &T1I  DAY  OF  Til  AT 

month,  they  may  know  just  how  soon  replies  to 
questions  can  reach  them  through  the  paper.  Inquir- 
ers are  requested  also  to  keep  in  mind  that  while  an 
important  feature  of  the  paper,  this  department  can 
only  lie  given  its  due  proportion  of  attention,  and 
when  inquiries  requiring  special  investigation  before 
a  reply  can  be  made  are  received,  some  time  may 
elapse  before  the  matter  can  he  given  attention. 

IN  CASES  OF  SPECIAL  URGENCY  THOSE  WHO 
ENCLOSE  STAMP  FOR  REPLY  WILL  BE  ANSWERED 
AS  PROMPTLY  AS  POSSIBLE  BY  MAIL. 

Correspondents  whose  questionsdo  not  come  w  ithin 
the  scope  of  this  department  as  outlined  above 
wilt  tie  referred  to  I lie  most  recent  available  informa- 
tion in  line  with  their  Inquiries. 

IJE  SURE  TO  SHIN  YOUR  LETTER.  WRITE  YOUR 
NAME  AND  FULL  ADDRESS  VERY  PLAINLY. 

Best  lireed  for  Broilers.    (F.  JT.  W.) 

Opinions  differ  as  to  which  breed  is  best  for 
any  purpose.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
Rhode  Island  Iteds  and  the  other  less  well 
known  breeds  of  similar  general  type  all 
make  good  stock  for  broilers.  Leghorns  of 
good  size  also  make  good  broilers.  White  or 
buff  varieties  are  generally  preferred  for  this 
purpose,  being  free  from  dark  pin  feathers. 
You  will  find  many  breeders  advertising  eggs 
from  stock  of  the  grade  you  want  in  this 
paper. 

Peanut  Meal  for  Poultry.  (  R,  I!.)—  Mr. 
15.  asks  about  the  value  of  peanut  meal,  of 
which  he  sends  a  sample,  as  food  for  laying 
bens.  Says  he  has  a  friend  who  is  feeding  it, 
and  that  this  friend  is  getting  a  good  egg 
yield.  This  man  uses  it  in  the  mash  In  place 
of  bran.  The  sample  sent  somewhat  resem- 
bles bran  in  appearance,  and  should  have 
about  the  same  effect  on  the  consistency  of  a 
mash.  It  would  require  a  chemical  analysis 
to  determine  the  composition  of  the  meal, 
(unless  one  knew  just  what  went  into  it, 
when  it  might  be  known  from  recorded  analy- 
ses) I  would  think  from  the  looks  of  this 
sample  that  it  either  did  not  contain  all  of  the 
meat  of  the  nuts  used,  or  that  it  was  made  of 
nuts  ground  with  the  shells.  Possibly  it  is  a 
refuse  of  varying  composition.  For  nutri- 
ment it  ought  not  to  be  inferior  to  average 
bran,  and  containing  (apparently)  more  oil, 
might  be  better  in  some  combinations.  I  give 
these  speculations  merely  to  indicate  to  any- 
one in  a  position  to  experiment  with  this  arti- 
cle, points  of  comparison  to  be  noted.  The 
use  of  the  article  is  the  only  practical  test.  In 
this  correspondent's  place,  if  peanut  meal  is 
cheap  enough,  I  would  begin  to  use  it  as  the 
neighbor  who  is  having  good  results  with  it 
uses  it,  and  afterwards  would  vary  the  quan- 
tity used  if  I  found  any  indications  that  an 
increase  or  reduction  of  the  proportion  of 
peanut  meal  used  would  give  better  results. 

Wages  of  Poultrymen.  (H.  H.)— This 
correspondent  lives  in  Kentucky  and  wants  to 
know  what  a  position  on  a  poultry  plant 
where  three  hundred  layers  are  kept,  eight 
incubators  used,  a  number  of  chicks  hatched 
with  hens,  six  hundred  young  chicks  In  out- 
door brooders  on  hand,  should  pay  a  man. 
If  the  man  boards  himself  be  should  have  $4."> 
or  $.r>0  per  month  for  this  work.  Wages  vary 
somewhat  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
but  I  think  there  is  no  place  where  special 
poultry  farming  is  profitable  where  a  capable 
man  is  not  worth  the  lowest  figure  mentioned. 

A  Spanish  War  Veteran.    (P.  E.  C.) 

Mr.  C.  Is  a  young  man  of  twenty-three,  whose 
health  has  been  impaired  through  service  in 
the  Spanish  war;  he  has  become  interested  in 
poultry,  and  thinks  he  could  make  a  good  liv- 
ing raising  poultry.  He  has  bought  a  farm  of 
fourteen  acres,  six  miles  from  a  railroad,  very 
cheap,  which  he  is  to  pay  for  In  instalments. 
He  wants  advice  as  to  how  to  stock  the  farm 
to  best  advantage.  From  what  I  know  of 
farms  and  farm  values  in  Xew  England— par- 
ticularly of  poultry  farms,  I  should  say  the 
best  thing  to  do  with  the  land  he  has  acquired 
Is  to  let  it  go.  The  next  thing  to  do  tow  ard 
making  a  living  with  poultry  is  to  secure  work 


More 
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Die  by  being  lousy  than  from  any 
other  cause.  You  can  talk  about 
improper  care  and  feed,  lack  of  green 
food  and  grit,  but,  when  looking  for  the 
root  of  the  trouble,  look  for  lice,  and 
when  you  find  them  look  into  the 
merits  of  Lambert's  Death  to  Lice 
Remedies. 

Rev.  H  H.  Purrington,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Maine,  writes:  "  We  all  use  Death  to 
Lice,  and  find  it  most  satisfactory." 

The  Norton  Poultry  Yards,  Dallas, 
Texas,  writes:  "  We  have  been  using 
your  Death  to  Lice  for  the  past  four 
years,  and  it  has  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion." 


More 
Chickens 


Have  head  lice  than  most  poultry 
keepers  realize.  Some  think  that 
these  little  pests  are  pin  feathers  on  the 
top  of  a  chick's  head,  and  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  them  closely 
until  the  broods  begin  to  die  off.  One 
Massachusetts  fancier  says  that  it  cost 
him  hundreds  of  dollars  to  learn  this. 
Death  to  Lice  Ointment  is  made  espe- 
cially for  the  extermination  of  these 
little  blood  suckers,  without  injury  to 
the  little  chicks.  100  doses  10  centB 
postpaid. 


More 
Chicken^ 


Than  should  go  into  two  coops  aie 
often  crowded  into  one.  The  lice  will 
then  crowd  into  these  small  quarters, 
and  assist  to  make  the  nights  long,  hot 
and  miserable.  The  little  mites  or 
spider  lice  crawl  out  of  the  cracks  and 
crevices  and  extract  more  blood  from 
the  chicks  than  they  can  make  during 
the  day. 

Chas.  L.  Evans,  Wood  River,  Nebr., 
writes:  "  I  have  given  your  '  Special  '  a 
thorough  trial.  I  had  a  hen  house  that 
was  polluted  with  mites.  I  mixed  one 
4  oz.  box  of  '  Special '  to  one  gallon  of 
whitewash,  and  gave  it  a  thorough 
whitewashing.  I  now  defy  anyone  to 
find  a  louse  about  my  hen  house." 


More 
Chickens 


Properly  cared  for,  mean  more 
money.  Proper  care  means  a  liberal 
use  of  Lambert's  Death  to  Lice  Reme- 
dies, as  well  as  suitable  food  and 
housing.  No  poultry  keeper  ever 
failed  because  he  put  too  much  money 
into  Death  to  Lice.  Many  do  fail 
because  they  do  not  keep  their  flocks 
free  from  vermin.  The  most  successful 
money  making  poulterers  are  those 
who  use  the  most  Lambert's.  We 
have  remedies  for  all  kinds  of  lice,  on 
anything  and  everything.  We  put  it 
up  in  all  sizes  of  packages,  to  suit  all 
kinds  of  people.  We  have  all  kinds  of 
good  testimonials  as  to  its  efficacy. 
RETAIL  PRICE  LIST: 

Death  to  Lice  Powder,  10  and  40c. 
by  mail.  Larger  sizes,  50c.  and  $1.00, 
by  express  from  here  or  nearest 
agency. 

Death  to  Lice  Ointment,  10  and  25c. 
by  mail.  Death  to  Lice  Special,  10  and 
40c.  by  mail.  Samples  of  one  each  of 
the  10c.  sizes  of  the  above  at  one  time 
25c.  Death  to  Lice  Liquid,  1  qt.,  35c; 
2  qt.,  60;  4  qt.,  $1.00  from  here  or  near- 
est distributing  point. 

64  page  book  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT, 
Box  800,  Apponaug,  R.  I, 
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on  an  established  poultry  farm  with  the 
Intention  of  staying  there  several  years.  I 
would  most  emphatically  advise  bim  not  to  go 
into  business  for  himself  in  this  way.  If  be 
had  the  land  at  bis  home,  or  if  he  could 
develop  a  poultry  business  as  an  adjunct  to 
something  else,  it  might  be  good  policy  to  try 
the  "self-taught"  method  of  learning  poultry 
keeping;  but  ordinarily  the  wise  course  is 
not  to  go  into  it  as  a  proprietor  until  one  has 
learned  enough  of  it  to  make  him  worth  regu- 
lar wages  on  a  poultry  farm.  I  see  no  reason 
connected  with  this  case  for  preferring  the 
poorer  to  the  better  method. 

Dressing ;  Ducks  for  Market.    (A.  A. 

—  The  article,  "  Disposing  of  Ducks,"  page 

134,  Farm-Poultry j  April  l,  1900,  will  give 

you  the  information  you  want.  If  you  can 
dress  only  one-half  dozen  clucks  a  day  you  are 
not  worth  much  as  a  picker.  Why,  I  can  do 
better  than  that,  and  I've  always  thought  that 
in  a  contest,  picking  either  ducks  or  chickens, 
i  was  sure  of  the  booby  prize. 

A  fioort  Mash  for  Young  and  Old 
Chicks.  (W.  K.)  —  Mr.  K.,  who  describes 
himself  as  a  novice  in  feeding,  who  wants  to 
be  put  on  the  right  road  to  the  best  results, 
wants  a  good  mash  for  both  old  and  young 
chicks.  Among  a  number  of  good  ones  given 
Id  "  Poultry-Craft"  are  two  methods  of  mak- 
ing mash,  which  I  have  used  for  mash  to  be 
fed  to  both  young  and  old  fowls.  These  were 
reprinted  in  F.:P.,  Dec.  1, 1S99,  page  432. 

Eye  Trouble  — Keratitis.  —  (J.  11.  S.)— 
Mrs.  S.  writes: — "  I  have  a  number  of  Light 
Brahma  chicks  about  one  month  old,  which 
up  to  a  few  days  ago  appeared  perfectly 
healthy.  Since  then  several  Oi  them  have 
shown,  firstj  leg  weakness,  gradually  growing 
worse,  loss  of  appetite.  No  other  external 
evidence  of  trouble  can  be  seen  for  a  day  or 
two,  then  a  white  spot  appears  on  the  ball  of 
the  eye,  and  the  chick  starves  to  death.  Can 
you  give  any  idea  of  the  cause,  or  recommend 
a  cure  for  the  trouble?"  The  eye  trouble  is, 
apparently,  keratitis,  causes  of  and  treatment 
for  which  were  given  on  page  119,  March  1, 
1901,  F.-P,  It  seems  to  be  preceded  by 
general  debility  due  to  some  fault  in  food, 
care,  or  conditions;  but  knowing  nothing  of 
these,  I  cannot  venture  to  suggest  where  the 
cause  of  trouble  might  be  found. 

Chicks  Hatched  Blind.    (A  Subscriber) 

—  "  A  neighbor  had  a  ben  hatch  out  a  brood 
of  chicks  which  are  all  blind.  The  eyes  of 
one  were  closed,  and  could  not  be  opened. 
The  eyes  of  all  the  others  had  something  like 
a  scale  over  them.  They  seemed  willing  to 
eat  when  food  was  placed  within  their  reach. 
Could  you  give  any  information  as  to  the 
cause  of  such  a  strange  occurrence?"  It  is  a 
question  in  my  mind  whether  these  chicks 
hatched  blind  or  became  blind  afterwards, 
possibly  as  a  result  of  catching  cob).  It 
would  take  the  word  of  au  experienced  poul- 
tryman  whom  I  knew  to  be  observant  and 
truthful  to  convince  me  that  the  chicks  were 
all  blind  when  hatched.  I  conic  in  contact 
with  so  many  people  who  do  not  observe 
symptoms  of  disease  in  their  flocks  (when 
they  are  as  plain  its  can  be)  until  hens  or 
chickens  are  dying,  that  "  Subscriber  "  will 
have  to  pardon  my  scepticism  unless  he  can 
give  good  proof  that  this  trouble  did  not  come 
about  as  I  suggest. 

Pip  in  Colorado.  (J.  G.) — Pip  i"  not  a  dis- 
ease. What  is  called  "pip,"  is  a  scale  or  crust 
formed  on  the  tongue  when  the  fowl  breathes 
through  the  mouth,  and  the  mucus  discbarge 
is  abnormal.  Your  fowls  probably  had  a 
distemper,  cold,  and  fever.  The  removal  of 
the  pip,  and  subsequent  treatment  probably 
bad  no  agency  in  the  recovery  of  the  fowls. 
Your  neighbors  who  tell  you  that  in  you' 
location  with  its  high  altitude  and  dry  climate 
fowls  have  to  be  treated  for  pip  about  once 
in  six  mouths,  do  not  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  I  began  poultry  keeping  in 
Colorado  eleven  years  ago,  and  remained 
there  seven  years.  There  are  many  good 
poultry  keepers  there,  but  I  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
where  people  who  know  little  or  nothing 
about  poultry  can  talk  with  such  assurance  of 
what  cannot  be  done  "  in  this  climate  "  with 
fowls.  One  of  the  first  things  "sprung"  on 
me  was, —  "'You  e:in"i  give  chickens  any  bran 
'in  this  climate;'  it  will  kill  them."  Two  men 
who  bad  kept  chickens  there  for  a  number  of 
vears  told  nie  that  in  all  seriousness.  Tbev 


had  once  bad  some  trouble  which  they 
ascribed  to  the  use  of  bran  in  the  food. 
When  asked  how  long  a  time  was  required 
for  a  little  bran  in  the  daily  mash  to  kill  a 
fowl,  they  were  puzzled,  but  after  consulta- 
tion agreed  that  a  fowl  might  live  a  week  or 
two  under  such  conditions.  Having  estab- 
lished this  point,  I  assured  them  that  I  had 
been  feeding  my  flock  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  hens  bran  for  several  months  with 
but  very  tew  losses,  and  those  traceable  to 
other  causes. 


Sharpies  Cream  Separators  make  cows  pay.  Bonk, 
Business  Dairying  ami  Cat,  240  tree.  W.  Chester,  Pa. 


MARKET  REVIEW. 


BOSTON. 

Eggs.—  Nearby  and  Cape  fancy  18@19e. ; 
eastern,  Yt.  and  N.  II.  choice  fresh  14@15c; 
eastern,  fair  to  good  124®  13c;  Mich,  fancy 
fresh  13c;  western  selected  fresh  124c,  com- 
mon to  good  ll@12c,  dirties  $2.70<5>$3  per  30 
doz.  case. 

Dressed  Poultry.—  Fresh  Killed  North- 
ern and  Eastern:— Fowls,  extra  choice  13© 
14c,  common  to  good  10®llc  ;  chickens,  choice 
siiring  30®32c,  fair  to  good  95@2Se. ;  spring 
ducks  14®15c  Western  iced:— turkeys,  com- 
mon to  good  74@9c;  fowls,  choice  10«810£c., 
ordinary  9©94c. ;  chickens,  spring  20<&25c. ; 
old  cocks  defile. 

Liive  Poultry.— Fowls  10c;  roosters  G<H> 
7c;  spring  chickens  20'S23c. 


NEW  YORK. 

Eggs.— Prime  state  and  Penna.  l4V3)15e. ; 
best  western  11/6.120.;  southwestern  ll@ll4c; 
dirties  9®  10c 

Dressed  Poultry.— Fowls  9®  10c;  old 
roosters  6c  ;  Phila.  broilers  21®23c,  other  Pa. 
broilers  20>fi,22c ;  western  broilers,  large  dry 
picked  18@20c,  scalded  16@18c,  .small  13® 
15c;  eastern  and  L.  I.  spring  ducks  13®14c, 
western  10®llc. ;  western  spring  geese  6®7c. ; 
turkey  hens  8®9c,  old  toms  7@74c. 

Jjive  Poultry. — Spring  chickens,  choice 
nearby,  Ohio  and  Indiana  18®20c,  far  west- 
ern 17®18c,  southern  and  southwestern  15® 
16c;  fowls  10c;  roosters  6c;  turkeys  8c; 
ducks,  average  western  70®75c  pair,  southern 
50®55c;  geese,  prime  western  $1®$1.25  pair, 
southern  90c®$l. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Eggs. — Penna.  and  nearby  14c,  best  west- 
ern 14c,  southwestern  13c,  southern  12c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  choice  10c, 
fair  to  good  9®94c ;  old  roosters  64c ;  broil- 
ers, nearby,  weighing  3  and  4  lbs.  per  pair 
25c,  smaller  sizes  20®22c,  western  dry  picked 
20®23c,  scalded  13®18c 

Live  Poultry.—  Fowls  114c;  old  roosters 
7c;  spring  chickens,  3  and  4  lbs.  to  the  pair 
22®25c,  14  and  24  lbs.  to  the  pair  16®20c ; 
ducks  9®10c. 

Feathers.—  Geese,  prime  domestic  46  ® 
47c;  duck,  prime  domestic  27®29c;  chicken 
3c;  turkey  24®3c;  tails,  wings,  and  pointers 
10c. 


CHICAGO. 

Eggs.—  10®12c. 

Dressetl  Poultry.  — Iced,  hens  K4«!)r. ;  old 
cocks  54®6c  :  spring  chickens  16®20c. ;  ducks 
7®Sc. ;  geese  6® 7c. 

Live  Poultry.-  Small  bens84®9c;  springs 
I8®22c ;  spring  ducks  14®17c. ;  old  ducks  tie. ; 
turkey  hens  8c,  toms  6c 


The  Finest  Spray* 

is  produced  with 

RtPPLEY'S 

*  Air  r.  gal. Spray- 
erg.  Tested  to  80  lbs  pressure. 
Has  safety  valve — can't  burst. 
Throws  a  continuous  stream 
•  I,  -  r  it  1.  ,.  . .  ,  ,  .  1...., |ioe  bwt 
DgaL  Comp.  Air  Sprayer  made,  or 
money  refunded.  Made  bolb  in  cop- 
per aod  falv.  Iron.  Writ*  tor  circu- 
lars NolbinKclwso  good  for  white- 
washing poultry  hooaes,  atables,  etc. 
we  also  make  a  complete  line  of 
Sprayera  for  Commercial  Orchards, 
vineyards,  etc.    Agents  make  big 

money  selllDK  these  and  our  other  I    /  W^^^fi* 
specialties.    Write  for  special  terms! 
and  prices  to  dealers  aod  aetata. 

RIPPLEY  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 

Box  12  Grafton,  Illinois. 

tasters  Branches— 8  Park  Place 
N.Y.CIty  ;3i  Merchants  Row.Boston 


1500  INCUBATOR  CHICKS 

FOR  SALE  WEEKLY. 

Price,  $15  per  100,  from  My  Laying  Ratings 

SEE  BELOW  —  32  PAGE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


EXHIBITION. 

S3. OO  for  13  Ekks. 

SS.OOfor  24  Ekks. 

S15.00  per  100  Kggs. 

The  above  arc  from  my  prize 
mntiugs.  I  mate  no  pens  In  pro- 
dupe  prize  exhibition  cockerels 
and  pullets  from  same  pens. 
Elegant  descriptive  catalogue  free. 
The  kind  to  Exhibit. 


LAYERS. 

S1.00  for  13  Eggs. 

S8.00  per  100  Kjjgs. 
870.00  per  1,000  liggs. 

Above  stock  bred  for  years  for 
egg  production.  Birds  line  to 
shape,  color,  markings,  and  of 
good  size.  Mated  with  tin-  laying 
blooil  males,  will  surely  produce 
The  kind  to  lay  Eggs. 


MARKET. 

S3.00  for  ."»  »  Eggs. 

S5.00  per  100  Eggs. 

S50.00  per  1 ,000  Eggs. 

Above  stock  tired  more  especially 
for  market,  etc.  Females  oil  lu 
size,  shape,  legs,  comb,  eye,  tail, 
etc.,  mated  with  extra  large  males 
will  produce  right  for  broilers,  etc. 
The  kind  to  Market. 


BREEDERS,   EXHIBITORS,  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

LINE  BRED  (Since  I892)  EXHIBITION  STOCK. 
LINE  BRED  (Since  1888)  LAYING  STOCK. 

WHITE    LEGHORNS,    BLACK    MINORCAS,   BARRED    ROCKS,  WHITE 
ROCKS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  AND  LIGHT  BRAHHAS. 

ELM  POULTRY  YARDS,  Hartford,  Conn. 

STATE  AGENT  FOR  THE  STAR  INCUBATOR  CO. 


Breeders  and  Marketmen. 

OUR  REQUESTS:  —  We  make  two  requests  of  our 
Subscribers.  One  is  when  writing  our  Advertis- 
ing patrons  always  mention  FARM-POULTRV . 
Another  is  if  you  ask  Diem  questions,  always  inclose 
a  stamp.  If  you  observe  both  of  these  requests  it  will 
benefit  you  amaziyigly.  It  shows  that  you  mean  business. 
Remember,  "Molasses  will  catch  more  flies  than 
vinegar,"  and  those  who  observe  it  are  served  first. 


A  BAD  WICK— poor  hatch.  Sunlight  Carbon  lasts 
20  times  longer  than  ordinary  wicks.  Sample  10c. 
Best  on  ear  lb:  clear  white  light.  S.  G .  Robinson, 
printer  of  F.-P.,  257  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston, -Mass. 

BARRED  Plymouth  Hocks  and  White  Wyandottes, 
bred  for  .quick:  maturing  ami  heavy  laying,  Kggs 
from  excellent  matings  and  guaranteed  fertile, 

51  per  13;  $2  i>er  :i0;  $G  per  100.  Get  ottr  prices  on 
good  breeders.  Crystal  Farm,  Wm.  H.  Cyphers, 
Washington,  N.J. 

BARRED  and  Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks,  scoring  to  0:;j 
by  Lambert.  Cbas.  E.  Foster,  Beverly.  Mass. 

BUFF  P.  Rocks.  103  prizes  in  2  years.   Slock.  Eggs 

52  per  15.   Frank  Woodbury1,  2d,  Beverly,  .Mass. 

BUFF  Wyandottes.  A  few  choice  breeders  to  sell 
cheap.   Oeo.  A.  Knight,  Pcabody,  Mass. 

BUFF  Wyans.,  won  leading  prizes  at  Beverly.  Slock 
in  season.    A.  H.  Davenport,  Beverly,  .Mass. 

I  OFFER  fi ne  Light  Brahma  males  and  females 
low.  Five  pure  White  show  Rock  cocks  ami  25 
hens.  10  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorca  hens,  $1.25 
each.  Barred  and  Bull'  Hocks,  cocks,  and  hens. 
Kose  and  Single  Comb  While  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns: Buff  Leghorns.  Pair  show  Pekln  thicks. 
Eggs,  $1  for  15.  W.  W.  Kulp.  Box  40,  Pollstown, 
Pa. 

J.  O.  JONES.  Beverly.  Mass.,  can  suit  yon  on  Buff 
Leghorns.  Eggs  and  stock. 

ET.  Bralvmas,  winners  at  Beverly,  Peabody.  Lynn, 
Amesbury.  Stock,  eggs.  O.  Caswell,  Beverly  .Mass. 

ROSE  C.  B.  Leghorns  specially,  also  S.  ('.  Blacks. 
Circular  free.  J.  L.  Randolph,  Culler,  Ohio. 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  semi  stamp  for  Standard  and 
circular.      J.  L.  Morse.  2d,  Beverly,  Mass. 

TRASK'S  PI v month  Hock  f;  It  volt  -  18  aci't  s  to 

Barred,  White, and  Buff  Plymouth  Hocks:  heavy 
layers  and  sure  winners.  13  eggs  SI  remainder  of 
season.  Semi  $2  or  $3  for  single  bird;  $5  or  $S 
for  trio.   E.  F.  Trask.  Beverly,  Mass. 

WHITE  Wyandottes,  Triumph  strain.  Fifteen 
vears  of  careful  breeding  has  produced  a  strain 
of  fowls  uncqualed  in  practical  qualities, and  win- 
ners of  the  liighcsl  honors  in  the  showroom.  W. 
E.  Mack,  West  Woodstock,  Vt. 


DUCKS. 


A  I  A  M  MOTH  deep 

jLyA  Second  to  p         Eggs,  $1.50  per  doz.;  $t:  per  100. 


d  first  prize  I'eklns. 
.50  per  doz. ;  Sti  per  " 
Book  orders  early  .    II.  t..  W  i.nli.  .Nantucket.  M.t- 

INDIAN  RUNNER  .hick-,  fawi  lor.  first  prize 
winners  at  Boslou,  1901.  SI  per  sitting  of  12:  graj  s 

$3  per  silting  of  12, 

 Maplewootl  Poultry  Yards.  Mableit.  Ma-s. 

ECCS. 


YV 


Hl'l'E  W  vand..  $4.  too.  Stock  for  sale.  Silvel 
Lake  Poultry  Farm,  silver  Lake  P.O..  Mass. 


WHITE  Wyandotte  eggs  front  choice  matings, 
siillngs  $1.50;  S6  per  hundred.  Imp.  Pekln 
duck  eggs  from  choice  stock,  sittings  $1.50;  $5  per 
h  I  red.  Oxford  Poultry  latin.  Oxford.  Pa. 

C1UT  PRICES  on  all  \ariciics  eggs  remainder  of 
/■  season.  Colored  description  60-page  book  of  all 
poultry,  pigeons  aud  hares,  10c.  mailed. 
  J.  A.  Bet  gey.  Telford.  Pa. 


CEESE. 


rpoiLOU.si;  gee-,  .11,1-  ,  ;,-,,„■-   s.  Finest, 

X  loyw-i  price.  Thus.  H.  Taylor,  dr..  K IngSI l in,  I.'.  1 . 

INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS. 

rflUE  AlOl  LION  INCUBATOR,  cash.  |T7- 
X  slallmenls,  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Hcgultg 
lor  fits  any  incubator:  4c.  in  stamps  for  circular . 

II.  I).  Moiilion.  Taunton,  Mass. 


LECHORNS. 


(>RIZK  "  inning  uiiliiv  bred  Bull'  Leehorn-  :  Mock 
for  sale.  "   K.  T.  Perkins.  Sac.,.  Me. 


MINORCAS. 


VOKTHI  I'N,  the  largest  Minorca  catalogue 
J.^  ever  published  free.  Kggs  f loin  2o  peiis  guaran- 
teed to  hatch  regardless  of  distance.  Prices  reduced 
for  simimer.     Geo.  H.  Nor  tint  p,  Kaccvllle.  N.  Y. 


PIGEONS. 


II 


o.M  ING  pigeous 
prices  reasonable 


best  stock,  largest  breeder; 
Elm  Farm,  MansOeld,  Mass. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 


II 


Mill  luck  halching;  been  loo  cold.    Best  of  sea- 
son 30  it.  I.  Bed  eggs,  large  brown  strain. $2. 

 Box  .U.S.  Kelleiinan.  1  IratiL-e.  Mass. 

 TRAP  NESTS.  

riMIE  IDEAL  trap  nest  1-  tin  leader,  circular 
I      free.  Frank  o.  Wellcome.  Y.ll  Ml,  Me. 

 WANTED.  

MANAGEKj  experienced  all  branches  pouliry, 
good  place  now,  wants  chaujfe.  In\  iw $  corre- 
spondence from  owners,  Looking  for  practical  man, 
new  plact-  prrlVrrod.  A<Mrrs>  c -iliinr  of  Kami- Ton  U  i  y . 


ANTED.  Balf  grown  Guinea  pigs. 

 Address  Kariii-l'oitll  t  >  .  B> ,.\  K. 

POSITION  wanted  by  expert  poultry  man. can  put 
up  new  plant :  ref.        Box  1<>S.  Kranconla.  Pa. 


^  w->y  a  up  new  plan':  ret.         Nov.  I'-.  !■  r  1 1  ten  n  la .  la. 

tSUYERS'  UlRKCTORV.   i-1-™:  a*'i.n.H.„  ta,„, 

^  n  so  be  can  learu  the  business.    Send  your  terms, 

.....  ...  it   te   \i ..  i.-  i... ....... 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS  only  will  be 
printed  under  this  heading;  no  advertisement  admitted 
containing  less  than  TWO  lines;  no  display  other  than 
the  initial  word  or  name  alloircd;  no  limit  to  length  of 
ad.;  an  advertiser  can  divide  his  copy  and  put  the 
matter  under  as  many  headings  as  he  wishes;  all  space 
used  ercept  classified  headline,  to  be  charged  at  a 
uniform  price  6f  25  CGDtH  per  line  each  and  every 
insertion;  no  less  price  per  line  for  any  number  of  lines 
or  times  inserted;  copy  will  be  changed  often  as  desired; 
abou  I  seven  ordinary  words  wit  I  make  a  line;  all  parts 
of  lines  charged  as  one  full  line;  the  headlines  will  be 
arranged  alphabetically,  as  in  a  "business  directory.'1 


ANCORA  CATS. 


VNOOKA  Cats,  all  colors,  beautiful,  Intcligcni. 
loving  pels.  Circulars  ami  particulars  free. 
 \V.  W.  CIoiii.Ii.  Mc.lwav.  M.t-s. 

BELGIAN  HARES. 

OWEAND  &  WHITNEY,  42  1    Wales  St., 
Dorchester,  Mass.    The  llnesl  quality  of  lite 
most  popular  strains.    Prices  low.  Ureal  bargains 

tmvoung  slock.    \\  rite  now-.  

YJ1AIK  VIEW  Poultry  Yards  and  Rabbltry,  FT 
K  <i.  Cleveland  &  Sons,  props..  Plymouth,  Conn. 
High  grade  Belgian  hares:  voting  stock  for  sal,-. 
Have  at  stud.  Britain.  Jr..  !>Jj:  Dexter  Prince.  931: 
Sir  Leonard.  93.  St  ml.  jg.  


DUCKS 


Dl'CK>.  all  kinds,  i.argains.  ~l  bulletin  for 
proofs  and  prices.  Exmoor  Farms,  Lebanon.  Pa. 


lc,  to              H.  Kansor,  care  Mr.  K.  Pester, 
 b;o  liaUev  St..  Ill  klMt.  N.  V. 

11E7ANTBO,  pi  act  leal  and  experienced  young  man 
»V      that  under-tan, Is  poultry  raising   in  all  its 
art-s;  stale  experience  and  salary  expected. 

 P.  I'..  H..  22  CllMolll  lloll-e   St..  I!.  -I. ,li.  Ma--. 

 WYANDOTTES.  

"WTfTHITE  ^  \  ANDOTTES.cxclit.    \\  liltest  br. 
*t    ,   j -train  In  slate.   Standard  birds,  early  lay. 
sir.  breu  Forpractlcal  purposes.    Eggs  SI.  19.  Satls- 
laclioii  L'liar.         I'.  I>.  While.  No.  A  1 1 1 .  bolo.  Ma-s. 
.>  t   WHITE   \\  \aodolle   I,.,.-,  choice   -loci,  at 
tLSOca.    <  ■!■:.  \\  bile.  Kq\  Cha-e.  Phila.,  Pa. 
EI  R.sT  cla-s  White  Wyandotte  yearling 
l\f\  t    lien  sal  SI  each;  alsoW  RoscComb  White 
Leghorn  hens  ami  I  wo  cocks  al  saute  price,  all  are 
line  shape  and  great  layers.   Fertile  eggs  $4  per  100. 
iSeuil  for  catalogue. 

C.  A.  Stevens  ,t  Co.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


15  EGGS  75  CENTS  ; 

46  eggs  J2:  110  for  $1  after  June  1st,  from  While 

and  Bal  led  P.  Hoed,-.  W  bite  and  Bull'  Wyandottes. 
These  eggs  are  from  the  very  best  of  stock.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

i  m  \\i  i  I  -.(  Mil  c.i  R,  Brandywlne,  O. 


COBURN    WILL  SELL 

200  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Yearling  and  |yvo  year  old  liens  al  from  $1  lo  $2 
each.  15  cocks  and  cockerels  al  82  to  S5  each.  Send 
Coi  circular.  E.  A.  I*.  COBURN, 

B-7I9  Stevens  St.,  Lowell,  Mage. 


leoi 
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Objects  to  the  "One  Breed  Enough 

Theory. 


N  REPLY  to  Mr.  P.  W. 
Noyes'  arguments  in  Farm- 
Poultry  of  May  15tb,  Mr. 
Noyes  says  that  there  is  no 
man  smart  enough  to  hand  le 
more  than  one  hreed  of 
poultry  ami  make  a  success 
of  it.  It  is  possible  that  those  nutmeg  manu- 
facturing Yankees  have  lost  their  grip,  ami 
that  it  is  hereditary.  If  so,  "  Hill,  you  arc  a 
gone  sucker;"  for  my  veins  are  full  of  this 
hlue  Yankee  blood.  My  mother  was  born  in 
Connecticut,  and  when  twelve  years  old 
moved  to  Deertield,  Mass.,  on  the  Connecticut 
river.  My  father  was  born  and  raised  in 
Worcester  Co.,  Muss. 

Now  we  Buckeyes  out  here  can  handle 
several  different  varieties,  and  I  could  give 
you  the  mimes  of  several  that  have  made  a 
big  success  in  doing  so.  What  would  a  prac- 
tical farmer  say  or  do  w  ith  no  other  stock  lull 
horses,  or  hogs,  or  sheep,  or  cattle?    It  is  the 


combination  of  stock  that  makes  his  farm  and 
labor  remunerative,  and  there  is  a  greater 
difference  in  caring  for  different  animal  stocks 
on  the  farm  than  in  caring  for  different  breeds 
of  poultry.  Bach  kind  of  our  domestic  ani- 
mals requires  different  care  and  food;  but 
when  it  comes  to  simply  poultry  keeping  it  is 
a  horse  of  another  color. 

What  makes  a  good  balanced  ration  for 
laying  for  a  Leghorn  is  just  as  good  for  a 
Light  Brahma,  and  the  same  is  true  of  fatten- 
ing the  same  material  will  fatten  both  —  the 
difference  is  in  the  amount  required. 

There  are  people  who  could  not  make  a 
success  of  farming  if  a  good  farm  was  donated 
to  them,  and  it  is  the  same  way  with  people 
in  the  poultry  business.  If  you  can  do  well 
with  one  variety  you  need  not  be  afraid  to 
add  to  it  one  or  more  other  varieties. 

Wit.  <  '.  Griffin. 

Spring  linn  Poultry  Yards, 
Fredericktown,  0. 


How  to  Cure  Duck  Feathers. 


Editor  Farm-Poultry  :  — Your  reader 
wanting  to  know  bow  to  cure  duck  feathers 
may  tind  the  following  of  value: 

If  they  are  for  home  use,  the  usual  way  to 
cure  duck  feathers  is  to  bang  them  up  In 
coarse  bags  that  are  not  too  full  in  the  sun 
each  day  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry  and 
alt"  chance  of  any  decomposition  Is  gone. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  never  wet 
by  a  sudden  shower  or  otherwise,  and  should 
be  stirred  up  occasionally. 

If  the  feathers  are  intended  for  market,  the 
quickest  way  is  to  spread  them  on  an  upper 
floor  under  a  tight  roof,  guarding  against  their 
being  wet  from  rain.  At  least  once  in  two 
days  they  should  be  well  stirred  with  a  stick 
to  prevent  their  heating. 

Each  new  lot  should  he  kept  separate  until 
partly  dry;  this  may  be  done  by  making  a 
stnaU  pen  in  one  corner  of  the  floor,  keeping 
them  there  for  a  week  at  least.  These  are 
thrown  with  the  general  lot  when  fresh  are 
brought  to  take  their  place.  At  no  time 
should  there  be  more  than  a  foot  of  feathers 
on  the  floor. 

If  there  are  windows,  as  there  should  be, 
they  can  be  covered  with  wire  netting,  allow- 


ing thi  ni  to  be  opened  for  ventilation  without 
the  feathers  being  blown  out. 

It  will  take  a  mouth  for  the  feathers  to  be 
dry  enough  to  sell,  when  they  can  be  packed 
tightly  in  light  muslin  bags  for  shipment. 

White  feathers  always  bring  the  top  price. 
Colored  or  soiled  feathers  should  be  kept 
separate.  These  latter  are  salable  as  a  lower 
grade,  but  if  mixed  with  white  the  lot  will  be 
classed  as  inferior. 

Hens  and  geese  feathers  are  treated  in  the 
same  way,  each  kind  by  itself  always. 

It  is  usually  reckoned  that  this  otherwise 
waste  product  will  pay  for  half  the  picking, 
except  in  the  case  of  scalded  hens,  when  it 
does  not  pay  to  bother  with  the  feathers. 
Dry  picked  hens  bring  only  10  cents  at  the 
highest,  and  generally  not  more  than  7  cents. 

All  feathers  tind  a  ready  sale  to  jobbers  and 
[ill low  manufacturers. 

It  is  well  to  send  samples  to  different  con- 
cerns when  you  have  them  for  sale,  and  they 
will  make  the  price  according  to  quality  as 
they  ^ee  It.  Oftentimes  one  firm  will  give 
more  than  another  for  the  same  goods. 

Kingston,  R.  I.       Thomas  H.  Taylor, 
Poultryman,  H.  I.  Exp.  Station. 


What  Shall  We  Do  for  Our  Sick 

Turkeys  ? 


Editor  Farm-Poultry:—  I  have  given  up 
trying  to  raise  turkeys,  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
reason  why.  Every  year  when  my  flock 
(everybody  else's  as  well)  is  about  two 
months  old  they  begin  to  have  what  I  call 
cholera-  they  scent  slightly  dumpish  at  first, 
and  the  droppings  are  tinged  with  orange. 
These  symptoms  grow  worse,  the  turkeys 
become  very  thirsty,  discbarges  very  frequent 
and  very  yellow.  They  will  crawl  around 
and  eat  a  little  for  from  three  days  to  a  week, 
and  then  die.  One  after  another  they  drop 
out  of  the  flock,  and  even  after  winter  comes 
we  sometimes  lose  some  of  our  breeding  stock. 

From  one-half  to  two-' birds  of  every  flock 
in  this  section  die  that  way.  Many  do  noth- 
ing for  it  at  all.  I  have  tried  everything  I 
could  think  or  hear  of,  but  never  saved  one 
yet.  I  ted  sulphur,  copperas,  and  hypo-sul- 
phite of  soda  occasionally  all  summer  as  a 
preventive,  and  disinfected  their  quarters, 
but  i(  did  no  good.  As  a  cure  I  tried  Hum- 
phrey's specific,  copperas,  cayenne  and  vin- 


egar, ginger  and  soda,  calomel,  mix  vomica, 
aconite,  and  other  ibings  too  numerous  to 
mention.  I  experimented  with  every  one, 
but  to  no  avail.  Some  got  a  little  better,  but 
died  finally. 

New  blood  of  the  wild  variety  has  been 
frequently  introduced  into  the  flocks.  They 
are  not  inbred.  I  never  knew  other  kinds  of 
fowls  to  have  the  identical  disease. 

If  I  could  cure  it  or  prevent  it  I  would 
straightway  sit  down  in  my  easy  chair,  and 
my  neighbors  would  pour  their  shekels  into 
my  lap  for  the  privilege  of  hearing  words  of 
wisdom  from  my  mouth;  but  I  don't  know 
how,  and  if  anyone  ot.  earth  does,  let  him  in 
pity  divulge  bis  secret  to  a  waiting  world, 
and  be  made  happy  by  showers  of  blessings 
heaped  upon  his  faithful  head. 

•  .lover.  Yt.         Helen  M.  Tkrcival. 


This  is  what  some  authorities  call  "  black- 
bead/'  and  what  Mr.  Wolf  says  (F.-I\,  Sept. 
1,  1900)  is  only  worms  or  indigestion.— Ed. 


The  Partridge  Wyandotte  Club. 


The  Partridge  Wyandotte  Club  of  America 
issue  a  neat  pamphlet  containing  a  short  his- 
tory of  the  breed,  and  an  invitation  to  all 
breeders  to  join  the  club.  This  club  was 
organized  in  August,  1900,  with  W.  A.Doo- 
litlle,  Sabetha.  Kans.,  Pres.;  K.  O.  Theim. 
Denlson,  la. ;  C.  O.  Loring,  Dedbam,  Mass., 
and  C.  F.  Earlv,  East  Palestine.  O  ,  Yice- 
Prest's;  Theo.  Halgbt,  Jr.,  Astoria,  X.  Y., 
Sec'y  and  Treas.  There  is  one  thing  in  this 
catalogue  which  we  think  calls  for  criticism. 


In  about  a  do/en  cases  the  name  of  a  member 
and  the  name  of  bis  yards  or  farm  are  given 
separatt  h  in  the  "List  of  Members,"  this 
method  of  duplicating  names  adding  some- 
thing like  forty  per  cent  to  the  number  of 
genuine  memberships.  If  this  is  a  common 
practice  in  specialty  clubs  we  have  heretofore 
failed  to  notice  it.  In  this  instance  it  is  too 
conspicuou — because  of  the  short  list  of 
names  and  the  number  duplicated— to  escape 
observation. 


WELL  DUBS  M  BROODERS 


-  V "  4~   -  -  \& 


It- 


Self  Regulating, 

Self  Ventilating, 

Neat  Appearing, 
Simple  in  Construction, 

Reasonable  in  Price. 


Are  the  latest  and  must  modern  inventions  for  arti- 
ficially hutching  ant]  rearlug  chickens. 

Tin- -nai  superiority  or  the  Cornell  Incubators  ami 
Brooders  is  due  to  the  regulation  of  ventilation 
ami  beating. 

No  ton!  air  or  poisonous  gases  can  accumulate  in  the 
eng  chamber  to  poison  or  destroy  the  germ,  as  in 
the  case  of  nearly  all  other  makes. 

Our  new  Improved  Brooders  are  also  automatically 
heated  aud  ventilated.  You  can  keep  the  heatat 
a  constant  temperature,  with  no  cold  corners 
nor  hot  siiols  in  which  the  chicks  will  crowd. 

send  for  tree  descriptive  catalogue.  If  the  machines 
do  not  please  you  send  them  hack.  We  will  return! 
the  money. 

Buy  the  Cornell  and  Get  the  Best 

Hot-Air  Incubator  and  Brooder  ever 
put  on  the  market. 

w  rite  to-day. 


The  Cornell  Incubator  Mfg.  Go. 


Dept.  F,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


BREEDS  C0NTEHT 


RUBEROID 
ROOFING 

Is  for  poultry  houses,  cool  in  summer;  warm  In  winter.     Easy  to  lay.  Air- 
tight and  water-proof,  strong  and  durable.  Keeps  tbe  chicks  free-  from  draughts 
and  dampness.    Will  not  nu  ll,  rot  or  tear.   MafcSS  rain-water  sweet  and  clean. 

Tin: 

Standard   Paint  Company, 


100  William  St., 


NEW  YORK. 


Sold  in   lioston  hy  .IOS.  BKECK  A  SONS,  Corp..  51,  52  North   .Market  St. 


i  11 i «:  >i  K  iik; AN 

POULTRYMAN 

The   leading   Poultry   Paper   of  the  State. 


Bright,  Newsy 


f 


Articles  from  the 
Leading  Poultry- 
^    men  of  the  country. 

and   Up"tO"Date  I   Resu,ar  subscrip- 


tion,  50  cts. 


We  want  25,000  new  names  at  once.     To  secure  them  you  can 
have  it  for  One  year  for   25  cts.,  if  taken  soon. 

postal  THE  MICHIGAN  POULTRYMAN, 

for  Sample.  We  have  removed  from  Kalamazoo,  to  ITHACA,  MICH. 


UNION  -  LOCK  -  POULTRY  -  FENCE. 


Will  not  suk  or 
slack  as  poultry 
netting  does.  It 
is  tbe  neatest, 
most  durable  and 
most  economical 
fence  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  will  fit 
any  unevenuess  of 
the  ground  wil fa- 
out  cutting.  Send 
for  our  special 
circular  an  d 
prices.  Delivered 
anywhere  in  New 
England. 

'TIS  THE 
"UP-TO-DATE" 
FENCE. 


JOSEPH  BRKI'K  *  SON-.  47  to  54  No.  Market  St.,  BOSTON,  M  VSS. 
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NEWS  NOTES. 

Short  Items  About  People  and  Affairs  in  the  Poultry 

World. 


The  Garden  City  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  it's  third  annual  show  at  Garden  City, 
Mo.,  Nov.  26—29, 1901.  Thos.  W.  Southard, 
judge;  T.  J.  Jones,  Sec'y. 


The  Western  New  York  Fanciers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  their  next  show  in  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  10—14,  1901.  Geo.  Burgott, 
judge;  J.  W.  Morris,  Sec'y. 


The  second  annual  show  of  the  Randolph 
County  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association 
will  be  held  at  Ked  Bud,  III.,  Dec.  17—19, 
1901.    Mrs.  Altha  Smith,  Sec'v 


The  Arena  Poultry  Association  will  hold  its 
first  annual  show  at  Sterling,  111.,  Dec.  26, 
1901— Jan.  1,  1902.  Cuas.  McClave,  judge. 
R.  L.  Leiu-h  is  president  of  this  association, 
and  L.  A.  Kline,  secretary. 


A  note  from  II.  P.  Schwab,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  Sec'y-Treas.  of  the  American  Plymouth 
Rock  Club,  advises  us  that  the  1901  edition  of 
the  club's  catalogue  is  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion, and  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  parties 
requesting  it  and  sending  four  cents  to  cover 
cost  of  mailing. 


Geo.  S.  Barnes,  proprietor  of  the  Michigan 
Poultry  Breeder,  has  purchased  the  Rabbit 
World,  also  published  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
aud  will  merge  it  in  the  Breeder  as  a  Belgian 
hare  department,  conducted  by  W.  A.  Cady, 
former  owner  of  the  Babbit  World. 


The  Logan  County  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  Its  annual  show  at  Lincoln,  III.,  Dec.  23 
—28,  1901,  with  J.  M.  Rapp,  judge.  Officers 
of  this  association  are:  Pres.,  J.  P.  Delmer; 
Vice-Pres.,  J.  T.  Boyden ;  Treas.,  E.  G. 
White;  Sec'y,  Henry  Stringer;  Directors, 
Geo.  Boyden,  C.  P.  Gundlach,  Kiliau  Meyer, 
A.  I.  Smithmyer,  John  J.  Peters. 


All  breeders  of  turkeys  should  be  interested 
in  the  handsome  catalogue  just  issued  by  the 
National  Bronze  Turkey  Club.  The  book 
contains  the  bylaws  of  the  club,  and  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  articles  on  mating,  rearing, 
preparing  for  show,  etc.  Catalogue  free  for 
asking.  Write  the  secretary,  Mrs.  B.  F. 
llislop,  Milford,  III. 


C.  P.  Nettleton,  Shelton,  Conn.,  says  in  a 
recent  letter :  "Since  writing  you  about  value 
of  late  hatched  chicks  I  find  that  I  have  two 
Light  Brahma  pullets  hatched  July  1,  1900, 
which  now  weigh  respectively  10  and  104  lbs., 
and  have  been  laying  since  March.  Of  course 
these  birds  were  from  a  choice  mating,  and 
had  good  care." 


The  Ricbwood  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association  will  hold  its  first  annual  exhi- 
bition Dec.  18—21,  at  Rlchwood,  O.,  Ira  C. 
Kellar,  judge.  Officers  of  this  association  are  : 
Pres.,  W.  II.  Lake;  Treas.,  H.  C.  Duke; 
Sec'y,  E.  S.  Curry;  Sup't,  Bert  Spring;  Ex. 
Com.,  W.  H.  Lake,  E.  S.  Curry,  II.  C.  Duke, 
S.  W.  Van  Winkle,  Bert  Spring,  Bruce  Street, 
K.  II.  Owens. 


Mr.  Geo.  If.  Pollard,  who  since  Its  estab- 
lishment has  been  in  charge  of  the  Boston 
office  of  the  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  has  been 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  In  the  treasurer's 
office,  caused  by  the  withdrawal  from  the 
company  of  Mr.  Frank  G.  Patchin,  and  has 
removed  to  Wayland,  N.  Y.,  and  entered 
upon  the  performance  of  his  new  duties.  Mr. 
Pollard's  many  friends  will  congratulate  him 
on  this  merited  promotion.  Mr.  W.  A.  True, 
who  has  long  been  connected  with  the  Boston 
office,  becomes  its  manager,  a  change  which 
is  also  In  the  line  of  promotion  for  merit. 


The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Oak- 
land City  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association 
will  be  heJd  at  Oakland  City,  Intl..  Dec.  9—14, 
1901,  O.  P.  Greer,  judge.   Officers  of  this 


association  are:  Pres.,  Wm.  M.  Chappell, 
Vice-Pres.,  Orion  Peed;  Sec'y,  L.  B.  Ousler; 
Treas.,  Arch.  Chappell;  Sup't,  H.  W.  Reid; 
Ass't  Sup't,  Norman  Woolsey ;  all  of  Oak- 
land City.  Ex.  Com.,  J'.  A.  L.  Crawford,  1'. 
L.  Crowder,  Albert  Broshears,  Oakland  City; 
-M  .  L.  Heathman,  Glezen,  Ind. ;  Mrs.  J.  C.  B. 
Miller,  Somerville,  Ind. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  YOU  WANT  EGGS ! 

By  feeding  your  fowls  a  little 

Banner  Egg  Food 
  and  Tonic, 

Your  liens  will  lay  lols  of  eggs,  anil  you  can  double  your  profits,  as  this  is  Hie  season  of  the  vcar  wheu  fresh 
laid  <-*kxs  are  scarce. 

Remember,  Uiis  TONIC  does  noi  force  your  liens  lo  lay ;  it  only  brings  lliem  up  lo  Hie  pink  of  condition 
which  is  necessary  for  egg  production. 
To  those  who  have  never  used  i  1,  we  simply  ask  you  to  give  it  a  I  rial,  and  he  convinced. 
Prices  1  lb.  can  25c;  by  mail  40c;  U  cans  $1  on  board  express  in  New  York. 
Our  Immense  Illustrated  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue,  FREE. 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  and  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

W.V.RUSS,  Prop.,  •;«  and  28  Vesey  St.,  NEW  YOKK  CITY. 

When  writing  kindly  ruenliou  Farm-Poultry. 


The  great  Cambridge  fair  and  poultry 
show  will  be  held  at  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
27—30.  Cash  prizes  aggregating  $1,800  are 
offered  in  the  poultry  department,  which  we 
understand  is  to  be  under  the  same  official 
management  as  last  year,  Eliot  B.  Norton, 
Sec'y;  Hermon  D.  Qua,  Sup't.  Last  year's 
exhibit  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
association,  bi:t  that  of  this  year,  it  is  thought, 
will  eclipse  it.  A  larger  corps  of  judges  has 
been  engaged,  and  every  provision  will  be 
made  to  handle  the  show  to  the  full  satisfac- 
tion of  both  exhibitors  and  visitors. 


$50   In   Cash  Prizes. 

The  American  1'oultry  Journal  offers  i?.">u 
in  cash  prizes  which  will  lie  awarded  for  first, 
second,  and  third  best  articles  sent  them  not 
laler  than  Ociober  1st.  First  prize  will  be 
$25;  second,  $15;  third,  $10.  Contributors 
may  write  upon  either  one  of  ten  subjects,  a 
list  of  which,  ami  full  particulars  regarding 
the  contest  are  given  in  their  July  number. 
The  winners  of  these  prizes  will  be  well  paid 
for  the  little  time  required  to  write  briefly 
what  they  know  about  the  subject  they  select. 
A  copy  of  the  Journal,  containing  full 
information,  will  be  mailed  to  any  of  out- 
readers  who  make  request  for  same. 
Address  AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL, 
325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Queer  Characteristics  in  Fowls. 


HAD  A  rather  novel  experi- 
ence with  two  broody  hens 
bought  for  sitters  this 
spring.  When  they  were 
delivered  to  me  I  put  them 
on  nests  already  prepared, 
shut  them  in  and  darkened 
the  nests.  They  absolutely  refused  to  sit 
down  on  the  eggs,  even  when  the  nest  was 
perfectly  dark.  They  would  either  get  on  the 
edge  of  the  nest  or  stand  up  on  the  eggs.  I 
was  about  to  return  them  to  the  man  from 
whom  I  had  bought  them  when  it  occurred  to 
me  to  try  them  another  way.  They  had  been 
used  to  nests  under  the  roost  platform  — away 
back  under  it.  I  got  two  wide  pieces  of 
board  aud  made  a  sham  roost  platform  pro- 
jecting out  over  the  nests  I  had  fixed  up  for 
them,  then  drove  the  hens  up  in  front  of  it. 
They  stood  and  looked  at  it  for  about  thirty 
seconds.  Then  one  with  a  satisfied  cluck 
hopped  ou  one  nest,  and  immediately  the 
other  followed  suit. 

This  spring  I  have  had  three  cases  of  little 
chicks  refusing  to  go  to  the  hens  which  had 
hatched  them.  Such  cases  may  not  be  uncom- 
mon, but  I  never  had  one  before,  and  think  it 
surprising  that  they  should  come  in  a  bunch. 
Two  broods  had  one  chick  each  that  would  not 
go  near  the  hen  when  the  chicks  and  the  hen 
were  taken  from  the  nest  and  put  in  a  box ; 
aud  in  a  third  brood  there  were  two  chicks 
which  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
their  mother  when  taken  from  the  nest.  In 
the  first  two  cases  I  thought  it  was  because 
the  hens  were  not  demonstrative  enough,  but 
the  third  hen  tried  all  her  arts  on  her  two 
chicks  in  vain,  and  even  when  I  put  them 
under  her  they  would  come  out,  and  standing 
away  from  her  would  "yeep"  and  "yeep." 
When  put  under  a  hen  due  to  hatch  on  the 
following  day  they  were  perfectly  contented, 
and  when  brought  from  the  nest  with  her 
made  no  trouble.  In  both  the  other  cases, 
also,  the  chicks  were  satisfied  when  given  to 
other  hens.  One  chick  that  objected  to  its 
own  mother  went  willingly  to  a  hen  with  a 
brood  nearly  a  week  older. 


In  all  three  eases  the  hens  which  the  chicks 
went  to  were  extra  good  mothers,  while  those 
which  they  left  were  not.  I  have  seen  many 
cases  where  when  different  hens  and  chicks 
were  running  together  the  chicks  would  grad- 
ually leave  some  hens  and  go  'with  others. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  a  hen  which  was  such  a 
favorite  with  all  the  chicks  that  came  near  her 
that  she  with  her  own  brood  had  to  be 
removed  from  the  yard.  She  seemed  to  have 
some  such  influence  over  chicks  as  the  Pied 
Piper  had  over  the  rats  and  the  children  of 
Hamlin.  She  did  not  fight  with  the  other 
hens,  and,  so  far  as  we  could  see  made  no 
special  eflbrt  to  draw  their  chicks  aw  ay,  but 
some  chicks  from  every  brood  in  the  yard 
would  come  to  her,  and  some  of  the  other 
hens  were  almost  deserted.  For  a  few  days 
we  let  it  go  through  the  daytime  and  at  night 
gave  the  chicks  back  to  the  other  hens.  But 
it  did  no  good  to  take  them  back,  for  next 
morning  they  went  right  to  her  again;  Every 
day  her  brood  increased  by  a  few,  and  at  last 
when  she  went  to  the  coop  with  over  eighty 
of  various  colors  and  sizes,  those  that  could 
not  crowd  into  the  coop  crowding  around  the 
entrance,  we  sorted  them  out,  gave  her  her 
own  proper  brood,  aud  took  her  to  another 
part  of  the  yards. 

Yet  another  curious  case  which  continues  to 
puzzle  me  whenever  I  think  of  it —  though  it 
happened  ten  years  ago,  was  that  of  a  brood  of 
Brown  Leghorns,  which  were  from  the  very 
first  objectionably  tame.  They  were  hatched 
in  July, — 30  of  them  from  three  hens, — and 
as  they  really  needed  no  warmth  but  that  of 
their  own  bodies,  we  gave  them  all  to  one  hen. 
They  were  in  a  yard  with  hundreds  of  other 
chicks  of  about  the  same  age,  that  were  as  shy 
as  chicks  which  are  not  handled  usually  are. 
But  from  the  time  they  went  into  the  yard 
these  Brown  Leghorn  chicks  never  showed  a 
bit  of  shyness.  The  moment  the  gate  was 
opened  they  were  under  your  feet,  aud  as 
soon  as  they  con  Id  fly  a  little  they  would  fly  to 
the  feed  pail  as  the  feeder  opened  the  gate. 
Or  if  one  went  in  with  a  scuttle  to  clean  the 
coops  they  were  in  that  just  as  quickly,  and 
they  would  alio  w  themselves  to  be  picked  up 
anywhere.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  for 
a  number  of  weeks,  then  their  real  nature 
began  to  assert  itself  and  by  the  time  they 
were  grown  they  were  as  shy  as  the  others. 
Perhaps  if  we  had  tried  they  could  have  been 
kept  tame,  but  we  had  no  time  for  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  their  excessiv  e  tamenessat  first  was 
so  troublesome  that  as  much  as  possible  we 
discouraged  it. 


COMPLETE  POULTRY  I'.OOK  FREE. 

Contains  20S  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  plans  for 

houses,  incubators,  brooders  ops.  etc.,  and  treats 

on  all  phases  of  the  subject .  (liven  free  if  you  semi 
Ibis  advertisement  aud  25  cents  for  a  year's  subscript 
lion  to  out  Journal. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Nests  of  eggs  come  to  those  who  feed 

Eggs-Kum 

cgularly  in  the  mash.  Strongest  and  best 
■condition  powder  made:  25c  per  can:  by 
mail.  tic.  extra.  FREE  —"Ideal  Eggs? 
Kiim "  e'_':r  n  id.  Kcinpiiio  rui t".  ioup;.Mir.  post- 
paid. Scabicide  cures  Chicken  Pox,  Warts,  and 
Scaly  Legs :  25c.  postpaid. 

CTPHEKS  INCUBATOR  CO.,   Gen.  Acts., 
8  Park  Place,  New  York.N.  V. 


CLIMAX 


LEG  BANDS 

*•  STAY  o  rsi  ■• 

Can't  lose  off,  and  are  neat,  light, 
and  durable.  I'KICES,  postpaid: 
25c  per  dozen;  40c  per  25;  75c  per 
50;  jl.:i5  per  100.  Sample  for  stamp. 
Give  6izes  wanted. 
All  Supply  Dealers  Sell  Tliem. 
KEYES,  DAVIS  &  CO..  Mfrs.. 

Battle  Creek.  Mir*. 


MAirKI7lT 

Your  Poultry 

-  ALIVE  - 

We  shall  make  a  specialty  bit  handling  Live  Poul- 
try during  i  he  summer  months,  and  can  handle  small 
or  lar^e  shipments  to  unusuallv  £ood  advantage* 
Sin. I  us  your  hens  or  chickens  alive,  hut  we  do  not 
advise  shipments  of  live  ducks. 

W.  H.  RUDD,  SON  «fc  CO., 

.40  North  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS, 


I 


W  illi  i he  Marker  here 
Illustrated,  any  form  of 
mark  may  he  adopted  hy 
punching  the  web  between 
l  he  toes.  A  complete  rec- 
ord (>f  chicks  from  differ- 
ent parlies  and  strains  can 
thus  I»e  kept,  as  well  as  lo 
know  your  hlrds  wherever 
Lhey  may  he.  It  may  rave 
you  money  and  a  valuable 
bird.  It'cosls,  postpaid, 

25  cts. 

Send  all  orders  to  us. 
1   I  V  U    M  A  It  K  V.  HS 
SENT  FOR  SI. OO. 

S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SOLD 
UNDER  A 
GUARANTEE 


.Sprayed  or  Painted  on  the  Perches  or  in  the  House 

Drives  A  way  Lice  and  Other  insects 

ON  FOULTRY  AMD  LIVE  STOCK. 

Noted  Breeder,  who  n.c  nnd  cndor.e  It:  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  O.,  ''YonrLIce  Killer 
and  Sprayer  I  believe  is  the  best  on  the  market."  Arthur  Huston,  Marlboro,  Mass..  "Tour  Lice 
Killer  and  Sprayer  is  the  best  I  have  used."  Geo.  Northrup.  "I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  better  on 
the  market.  Sid  Conger  &  Son,  "Your  Lice  Killer  doey  the  work.  Quote  price  on  1  bbl."  Holly, 
hock  Poultry  Farm.  Dcs  Mones,  ''Ship  1  barrel  at  once.  Your  Lice  Killer  and  Sprayer  is  O.  K." 
Meadow  Brook  Farm,  Dallas,  Pa.,  "Your  Lice  Killer  aud  Sprayer  will  do  all  you  claim." 

90c  per  gal.,  50c  per  pal.,  5  (ral.  $3.75.  Rippler's  Glass  Jar  Compressed  Air  Rami 
Sprayer  to  apply  same,  tin  pump,  $1.00.  HrassPump,  $|.B0.  All  Tin  Compressed  Air  Spr.iy- 
er,65c.  5  gal.  Gal  v.  Sprayer,  $C.25.  Copper,  $10.  For  applying  Lice  Killer  or  whitewashing. 

RIPPLEY  HARD  WARE  COMPANY,  nr  I  8  Park  Place.  New  York  Cily,  N.  V. 
Mfrs.  Fancy  Breeders'  Supplies,  Box  12,   GRAFTON,  ILL.   or  i  34  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 
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American  Eggs  and  Storage  Eggs. 


1NDER  THE  heading, "A 
View  of  toe  Egg  Situation 
that  is  Peculiar  for  a  Poul- 
try Paper,"  we  recently 
reprinted  from  the  Ameri- 
can Fancier  this  para- 
graph :— 

••  We  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that 
the  egg  product  of  the  United  Slates  was 
below  the  standard  required.  By  that  we 
mean  the  quality  of  the  product.  Merc  in  the 
east  j;ood  e^s  command  good  prices,  and 
good  eggs  arc  tremendously  scarce  when  good 
eggs  are  wanted.  The  buying  up  of  cheap 
eggs  in  the  summer  and  storing  them  for 
future  delivery  is  a  big  business,  but  the  prod- 
uct never  sells  at  the  prices  the  real  fresh  arti- 
cle commands.  Eggs  are  still  imported  from 
Belgium  into  this  country,  and  principally  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  Vet  these  eggs  lire 
better  than  many  of  the  winter  offerings  of 
some  of  our  farmers.  Canadian  eggs  bring 
gooil  prices  in  eastern  cities,  because  they 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  high  standard 
demanded  by  the  consumer."' 

Our  contemporary  in  a  later  issue  thus 
takes  exception  to  the  dissent  from  its  views 
implied  in  the  beading  we  used  : — 

"The  only  thing  peculiar  about  our  state- 
ments is  that  I  hey  tell  the  naked  truth.  The 
writer  of  these  notes  spent  five  years  in  the 
egg  business  way  back  in  the  eighties,  and 
even  since  he  divorced  himself  of  that  he  has 
found  the  same  slack,  if  not  dishonest,  method 
of  marketing  eggs.  An  American  poultry 
paper  should  not  spare  the  penny  wise  and 
Bound  foolish  culprits  that  injure  a  trade  that 
would  be  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
country.  Although  we  are  not  conducting  a 
strictly  practical  poultry  journal,  we  cannot 
help  preaching  a  practical  sermon  on  the  egg 
question  every  now  and  then.  The  hen  that 
Jays  a  fresh  egg  has  a  right  to  be  vindicated, 
and  the  fanner  or  poultry  raiser  that  libels  the 
hen  is  a  pretty  poor  individual  to  elevate 
poultry  culture  in  the  United  States/' 

It  must  be  because  we  are  more  than  com- 
monly dense  that  we  are  unable  to  see  just 
how  most  of  the  remarks  of  the  last  paragraph 
quoted  apply.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
Banding  thai  the  first  sentence  means  that  lire 
editor  of  the  American  Fancier  reaffirms 
with  emphasis  the  opinions  given  in  the  first 
paragraph.  Wc  were  at  lirst  inclined  to  think 
that  the  "slack,  if  not  dishonest,  method  of 
marketing  cgus"  referred  to  Ihc  sale  of  storage 
eggs,  and  that  the  '•  culprits  "  were  the  dealers 
who  handled  them  ;  but  on  second  thought  we 
conclude  that  while  that  may  have  been  the 
intention,  the  application  is  not  pointed 
enough  to  leave  no  doubt.  As  to  libels  on  the 
hen,  and  the  need  of  vindicating  the  ben  that 
lays  a  fresh  egg.  we  fail  to  see  w  hat  occasion 
there  is  for  what  is  said  unless  some  hens  have 
been  laying  stale  eggs,  and  other  hens  not 
guilty  of  such  offences  have  been  blamed  for 
it.  Feeling  that  we  do  not  comprehend  these 
matters,  we  let  them  alone,  and  turn  back  to 
those  wc  think  we  understand. 

it  is  affirmed  that  the  statements  of  the  lirst 
paragraph  tell  "the  naked  truth.*' 

We  understand  this  paragraph  to  state: — 

That  the  egg  product  of  the  United  Stales 
is  on  the  whole  of  inferior  quality  —  and  that 
this  lack  of  quality  is  the  fault  of  the  pro- 
ducers. 

That  gooil  eggs  command  good  prices  in  the 
east. 

That  good  eggs  are  scarce  in  the  east  when 
good  eggs  are  wanted. 

We  also  understand  the  two  immediately 
foregoing  statements  to  suggest  that  elsewhere 
than  in  the  east  good  eggs  may  not  be  scarce, 
that  there  are  times  when  good  eggs  are  not 
wanted  in  the  east,  ami  that  at  such  times 
there  is  an  abundance  of  them. 

That  the  best  of  storage  eggs  do  not  at  any 
time  equal  fresh  f^>  in  quality. 

That  eggs  imported  from  Belgium  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes  are  better  than  many 
of  the  winter  eggs  marketed  by  American 
farmers. 

That  Canadian  eggs  command  a  premium  in 
the  markets  of  the  eastern  cities,  because  of 
their  superiority  in  quality  to  eggsfproduced 
n  the  Uuited  Slates. 


If  the  paragraph  quoted  lirst  does  not  say 
these  things,  we  would  like  to  know  what  it 
does  say.  If  our  understanding  of  it  is  cor- 
rect, we  say  again  that  these  statements  con- 
stitute '•  a  peculiar  view  of  the  egg  situation — 
for  a  poultry  paper,"  because  they  are  so  far 
wrong  that  they  entirely  misrepresent  the 
situation. 

The  original  quality  of  the  bulk  of  the  egg 
product  of  this  country  is  good  —  fully  up  to 
"the  standard  required,"  i.  e.,  most  fresh  eggs 
are  good  eggs ;  but  an  egg  is  a  perishable 
article  which  begins  to  deteriorate  in  quality 
almost  from  the  hour  when  it  is  laid,  ami 
under  sonic  conditions  may  become  "  spoiled" 
in  a  very  few  days.  Scrupulous  ('are  in  hand- 
ling and  either  proper  storage  or  prompt  ship- 
ment to  market  are  necessary  if  eggs  are  to 
reach  the  market  in  good  condition.  This 
they  do  not  always  get;  but,  after  a  tolerably 
thorough  study  of  the  subject  we  have  found 
that  the  blame  for  this  rests,  not  with  the 
producers  of  eggs  as  a  class,  but  with  a  small 
proportion  of  their  number,  and  with  "  the 
country  shippers,"  the  persons  who  buy  of 
I  he  farmers  and  forward  the  eggs  to  the  city 
markets.  The  testimony  of  the  trade  papers 
generally  is  to  the  effect  that  proper  care  on 
the  part  of  these  shippers  would  result  in 
throwing  most  of  the  bad  eggs  out  of  circula- 
tion at  an  early  stage  in  their  progress  toward 
the  consumer. 

Some  shippers  do  use  such  proper  care,  and 
by  so  doing  are  able  to  command  a  premium 
on  their  shipments.  Those  shippers  who  are 
not  particular  to  keep  bad  eggs  out  of  their 
shipments  are  doubly  punished  for  it.  In  the 
first  place,  a  few  bad  eggs  in  a  case  will  taint 
those  nearest  them— if  not  the  whole  case.  In 
the  next  place,  the  eggs  are  candled  when 
received  at  the  city  market,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  bad  ones  to  the  case  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal things  considered  in  establishing  the 
grade  of  the  eggs,  and  consequently  the  price. 

The  writer  has  had  first  and  last  acquaint- 
ance with  many  farmers,  many  country  mer- 
chants and  many  city  commission  merchants 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  has 
found  the  farmers  generally  careful,  the  city 
commission  merchants  generally  careful  and 
honest,  but  the  country  buyers  too  often  dis- 
posed to  make  themselves  forwarders  of  what- 
ever is  offered  them  in  the  way  of  eggs,  taking 
whatever  was  offered  them  and  sending  it  all 
along  to  be  sorted  and  graded  at  market,  the 
good  stock  meantime  being  specially  subject 
to  deterioration  through  contact  with  the 
decaying  eggs  among  them.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  with  this  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
shippers  the  bad  eggs  brought  in  by  a  few 
careless  or  dishonest  producers  damage  prac- 
tically all  goods  handled.  The  key  to  the  situ- 
ation is  in  the  hands  of  the  country  shippers. 
They  can  examine  eggs  as  received,  and  grade 
and  make  prices  to  producers  accordingly.  As 
is  well  understood,  a  common  reason  for  not 
doing  so,  is  that  to  hold  a  farmer's  trade  in 
groceries  or  general  merchandise,  the  country 
merchant  has  frequently  to  take  his  eggs  or 
butler  of  inferior  quality  at  best  going  prices, 
and  having  taken  them  gets  rid  of  them  as  best 
he  can.  The  method  of  mixing  them  with 
the  good  eggs  is  a  very  unwise  one  —  it  does 
not  pay.  The  commission  men,  both  person- 
ally and  through  trade  papers,  have  long  been 
urging  the  country  shippers  to  grade  eggs 
carefully  before  shipping,  and  also  to  pay 
only  the  relative  value. for  inferior  lots  offered 
I  hem.  This  work  is  gradually  bringing  results, 
in  fact  within  the  last  ten  years  it  has  brought 
about  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
market  receipts  of  eggs. 

Unquestionably  there  is  a  proportion  of  the 
egg  product  that  for  one  reason  or  another  is 
not  what  It  should  be  in  quality— not  even 
when  fresh  laid  ;  and  a  proportion  that  is  not 
what  it  should  he  when  sold  by  the  producer; 
but  there  is  not  enough  of  this  to  warrant  con- 
demnation of  the  entire  product,  and  the  rem- 
edy for  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  middlemen, 
and  is  gradually  being  applied  by  them. 

What  the  Fancier  Say  8  about  Belgian  and 
Canadian  eggs  will  not,  we  think,  apply  at  this 
time.  While  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  posi- 
tively that  there  are  no  importations  coming 
from  Belgium,  we  very  much  doubt  it.    If  the 


statement  can  be  corroborated  from  any 
authoritative  source  we  would  take  it  as  a  favor 
to  be  referred  to  that  authority.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  has  been  many,  many  years  since 
imports  of  eggs  to  this  eouutry  were  large 
enough  to  be  worth  mentioning. 

Also  if  Canadiau  eggs,  as  such,  command  a 
premium  in  the  eastern  markets,  we  would 
like  to  be  referred  to  market  quotations  mak- 
ing mention  of  Canadian  eggs.  We  think 
this  reference,  too,  must  be  to  past  conditions. 

It  is  coining  to  be  more  generally  known 
to  consumers  of  eggs  that  the  choicest  April 
and  May  packed  refrigerator  eggs  are  often 
superior  to  the  general  run  of  fresh  eggs  in  the 
late  summer  anil  early  fall.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  plain  to  whoever  stops  to  think  it 
over.  In  the  spring  the  hens  are  in  gooil  con- 
dition and  the  natural  conditions  are  favorable 
to  the  production  of  eggs  of  extra  good  qual- 
ity. Eggs  are  so  abundant  that  there  is  less 
delay  either  with  farmer  or  small  shipper  in 
accumulating  enough  for  delivery  or  ship- 
ment, consequently  the  lots  average  much 
fresher  and  the  proportion  of  bad  and  stale 
eggs  is  lower.  The  weather  is  favorable  for 
shipment ;  there  Is  neither  danger  of  freezing, 
which  causes  much  trouble  in  the  winter,  nor 
of  overheating,  which  affects  nearly  all  later 
shipments  to  some  extent. 

All  conditions  favor  the  eggs  reaching  the 
receiving  center  in  good  condition.  They  are 
promptly  (such  of  them  as  are  bought  for  that 
purpose)  put  into  cold  storage  where  they 
remain  for  months  without  perceptible 
deterioration.  They  begin  to  come  out  about 
midsummer,  and  are  brought  out  gradually, 
the  supply  rarel.,  being  exhausted  till  late  in 
the  winter.  With  the  storage  facilities  that 
we  now  have  eggs  could  remain  in  the  cooler 
for  an  indefinite  period  and  come  out  at  any 
time  about  as  gooil  as  when  they  went  in  ; 
that  is,  they  would  be  when  they  lirst  came 
out.  But  a  "refrigerator  egg"  once  removed 
from  cold  storage  will  spoil  much  more  rap- 
idly than  an  egg  which  had  not  been  subjected 
to  the  chilling  process,  and  thus  the  use  of 
cooler  eggs  is  limited  to  those  who  can  use 
them  up  promptly.  Naturally,  then,  the 
important  users  of  such  eggs  are  the  large 
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I  aDflfJTC'C  FRENCH  LICE  POWDER  AND  D1SINFECT- 

Larunic  o  ant  is  the  best  in  the  market.  m°« 

|.'-t|.„M,        .  10  1  bs. .  |,..  nil,   lll.sl  ib  CIIKAI'KST.  A|;l»  wanted. 

<  l.i:\  ELAND  POTJLTKV  CO.,  I'lHtUburg,  N.  Y. 

C.  0.  SHELLS,  mu  ll,,  i.-,  ••   ■■■<  .„•  .      .   agt,  85c  each. 

M.  C.  GRIT,  100-lb.  bags;  20  bngi,  35c  each  j  6  bap,  43c  each. 
C.   F.   GRIT,    100-lb.  bags;  20  baga,    25c  each  ;&  bags,  33c  each. 

PRICE'S  WHITE  WYANOOTTES 

Com. tine  hntli  standard  and  practical  qualities.  Are 
heavy  layers  ol  hrown  eggs,  and  have  deep  bodies, 

block y  shape,  and  \  ellow  legs.  Ekkd  $2  per  18 j  $■'»  per 39. 
F.  U.  PRICE,  Brideewater,  Mass. 

ft?  for  10c. 

our  largo  Illustrated  Drug  Hook 
contains  i&fluo  listed  drugs,  medi- 
cines, family  remedies,  trusses,  In- 

atruments,  veterinary  preparations,  puinta. 
oils,  flavoring  extract*,  etc.  We  iiave  you 
If>  to  75%  on  any  of  them.  The  book  coats 
us  ?2.  We  mail  It  to  you  for  tea  ceuta 
and  refund  tha  amount  on  your  first  order. 

Heller  Chemical  Co., Dept.  K.Chicago. 

SfliiD  Oak  Poultry  Farm. 

Original  breeders  of  Oak  strain  of  layers.  As  egg 
producers  they  are  unequaled.  While  Wyabdottes, 
S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Buff  Plymouth  Itocks,  all  free 
range  fowls.  Eggs  S2  for  16;  $5  fur  4,r>.  Begs  from 
prize  winners  $3  for  15;S.'>  for  30.  January,  February, 
March  ami  April  hatched  pullets  and  cockerels  for 
sale.   A  large  stuck  always  on  hand. 

Long  Disi  a i ice  Telephone,  22  M  .  I'eekskill, 
SHRUB  OAK,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Strong,  Healthy  Chicks\ 

are  hatched  by  our  incubators,  and  more  i 
of  them  than  bens  can  hatch.  Wbyt 
Because  our  regulator  never  fails  to  keep 
the  heal  Ju<*t  right.  Catalogue 
printed  In  1ungiiageHKlVeHr>dl 

ascriptions,  illustrations  and  Uriels,  ami 
■  much  information  for  poultry  rsisera. 
gJrSoiit  for  i\  cent** 

ni  9  HOUSES  DM  i  hatou  CO., 

Boi     14.  Deb  Moines,  la.  f 


WHITE  WYANOOTTES, 
Light  Brahma  Bantams. 

stock  and  eggs  of  the  highest  quality.  Send  for 
20th  Century  Catalogue  worth  SI,  but  you  get 
it  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

Reliable  Incubators  and  15roo<Ie>rs  the 
machine  thai  heals  the  world;  If  yon  Deed  one  you 
need  the  best.  THE   ELLIOT  FARM, 

I).  LINCOLN  ORR.prop.      Orr'a  Mills,  N.Y. 
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20TH  CENTURY  WHITE  PLYM.  ROCKS 

I  also  won  second  prize  on  best  dozen  brown  eggs.  These  eggs  were  from  the  Isl  prize  winning  pullets. 
Eggs  from  these  winners  $5  per  silling.  Six  other  highest  quality  pens  $3  per  sitting.  Also  breeder  of 
BARKED  P.  ROCKS,  K.  S.  REDS,  for  faucj  and  utility. 

GEO.  W.  ST.  AM  ANT,  275  Chestnut  Ave..  Jamaica  ITain,  Mags. 
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CURE  GUARANTEED. 


ROUP 


/  V  ■  V  I*"  PV'tt   T?f  iT  T  I>  1 1I  T  I>  17   Tl"'  only  "  '"""lv  Posltivelj  know  a  ti  re  Roup 

IVIj  lL   ^  XWJUJL    Vl'ltlJ  In  all  its  form  i    tbe  fowl  can  see  to 

drink.  Simply  put  the  cure  in  drinking  water,  and  the  fowl  will  lake  us  ow  n  medicine.  For  (  anker,  espe- 
cially In  pigeons,  this  remedy  excels  all  others.  One  50c.  package  makes  25  gallons  of  medicine.  Directions 
with  every  package.   If  this  fails  to  cure  we  refund  money.    Postpaid,  small  size.  .'Jr.:  large  size.  $1. 

PET  ALUM  A  INCUBATOlt  CO.,  Petaliiuia,  C'al.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  Mention  Farm-Poultry.  Don't 
send  stamps.  ft.  CON K ft Y  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Wholesale  Office  No.  8  Park  Place,  New  York  City.      For  sale  by  all  Poultry  Supply  Houses. 

TalvanIzeFToultrTnettings. 

Extra  Selvage. 
PRICE  for  Rolls    !.><>    F"ee1  Long-. 


12 


18  24  30  36  48  CO  72  Inch. 

$1.12  $1.50  $1.87  $2.25  $8.00  $3.75  $4.50  per  roll. 

2.40  3.30  4.12  4.95  6.00  8.75  9.90  per  roll, 

or  more,  10  per  cent.  KKEKiHT  ALLOWANCE  on  shipments  Of  200  lbs.  or  over 


2  inch  mesh    $  .75 
1  Inch  mesh  1.6S 
DISCOUNT  on  5  roll 

up  to  50  cents  cwt.  from  New  York  or  Chicago.  2  inch  mesh  weighs  at  I  6  10s.  per  km       n.    We  handle  all 

kinds  of  Fencing.  Send  for  sample. 

l'ETKK  IHTKYEK  *  CO.,  227  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


There's  Only  One 

sure,  quick,  economical  way  to  get  rid  of  lice  and  mites 
on  chickens  and  hogs  and  that  is, — use 

Lee's  Lice  Killer 

It  is  simply  painted  or  sprinkled  on  roosts,  etc.,  for  poul- 
try;— on  bedding  for  hugs.  One  dollar's  worth  of  Lee's 
Lice  Killer  w  ill  kill  more  vermin  than  two  dollars  worth 
of  any  other  liquid  or  powder,  and  with  less  labor  and  bother. 
We  prove  it  with  a  FREE  SAMPLE.  Demand  that  imitators 
prove  their  claims.     Quart  35c.   Yl  gal.  00c.    1  gal.  $1.   5  gal.  $4. 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  or  8  Park;  Place,  New  York 
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hotels  ami  restaurants  and  bakeries.  These 
places  can  use  up  a  case  of  egg*  ><>  quickly  that 
none  have  a  chance  to  spoil. 

For  retail  trade  cooler  egg's  are  but  little 
used,  because  the  risk  in  handling  them  is  too 
great.  Occasionally,  when  eggs  arc  very 
scarce  and  the  weather  is  cool,  with  indica- 
tions that  it  will  remain  so,  a  retailer  will  take 
risks  on  a  few  cases  of  eggs  out  of  cold  stor- 
age, but  even  in  winter  a  warm  day  and  a 
few  dozens  of  the  last  eggs  in  the  case  made 
unsalable  will  take  away  all  his  profit,  and 
retailers  are  shy  of  them  on  that  account. 

To  attempt  to  sell  storage  eggs  for  anything 
but  what  they  are  is  likely  to  turn  out  a  losing 
game  for  those  who  practice  it.  The  storage 
egg,  however  good  when  taken  out  of  storage, 
has  characteristics  of  its  own  which  make  it 
unsuitable  for  fraudulent  transactions.  It  is 
too  easy  to  detect.  The  most  serious  fraud  in 
the  sale  of  eggs  is  in  the  sale  of  eggs  shipped 
from  distant  points  for  fancy  nearby  eggs.  In 
many  cases  the  shipped  eggs  may  be,  and  at 
some  seasons  most  of  them  are,  quite  as  good 
asthe  nearby  article.  Their  original  quality  is 
just  as  good,  and  sometimes  buyers  can  find  no 
fault  witli  them.  The  fraud  upon  the  buyer 
lies  not  in  giving  him  an  inferior  article,  but  in 
the  deception,  in  taking  advantage  of  his  wil- 
lingness to  pay  for  a  name,  or  brand,  or  mark, 
and  thus  selling  him  under  a  false  description 
an  article  which  if  he  wished  to  buy  under  its 
true  description,  he  could  buy  for  less  money. 
Even  this  fraud  is  not  of  such  vast  propor- 
tions that  it  represents  "millions"'  of  dollars 
to  anyone. 

Storage  methods  and  storage  buyers  have 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  poultry/men  and 
farmers  of  the  country.  As  we  have  said, 
storage  eggs  are  not  and  cannot  be  generally 
sold  for  fresh  eggs.  They  command  sale  on 
their  quality  and  for  what  they  are,  and  can 
he  used  extensively  only  by  special  classes  of 
consumers.  Offerings  of  storage  eggs  prob- 
ably tend  to  depreciate  prices  of  fresh  eggs  a 
little  in  summer,  and  early  fall — to  retard  the 
advance  in  prices;  but  tbis  is  much  more  than 
offset  by  the  tendency  buying  for  storage  has 
to  hold  up  prices  in  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer. Thus  average  prices  of  eggs  have  been 
well  maintained  through  several  years  of 
enormous  production,  when  without  cold  stor- 
age eggs  would  have  been  almost  worthless  in 
the  spring,  and  excessively  high  in  price  at  the 
opposite  season.  To  realize  all  that  the  differ- 
ence in  condition  means  one  must  consider 
that  the  maintaining  of  prices  in  the  spring 
and  summer  puts  money  into  the  pocket  of 
every  poultry  keeper,  while  the  depressing 
effect  (which  is  not  considerable),  atlects  but 
a  limited  number. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  practical  experi- 
ence of  our  esteemed  contemporary  we  would 
suggest  that  the  conditions  have  vastly 
changed  —  and  for  the  better  —  since  the 
eighties,  and  that  if  it  has  not  kept  closely 
enough  in  touch  with  practical  poultry  keep- 
ing to  appreciate  the  changes  it  ought  to  make 
strenuous  efforts  to  refrain  from  preaching 
practical  sermons  on  the  egg  question. 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  we  are  in 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  Fancier  for  June  loth, 
which  continues  the  subject  thus:— 

"  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  special  atten- 
tion to  the  article  on  'Market  Eggs,'  written 
by  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Howell.  The  latter  lias  had 
the  experience  on  both  ends,  having  been  a 
heavy  producer  and  shipper  of  eggs  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  a  dealer  in  eggs  in 
recent  years.  The  American  Fancier  has 
given  enough  practical  advice  on  this  sultject 
in  the  past,  and  has  constantly  put  the  blame 
where  it  belongs,  viz.,  on  the  producer.  There 
is  nothing  patriotic  in  keeping  silent  where 
the  shortcomings  and  miserable  lack  of  prin- 
ciples of  many  of  our  farmer*  arc  concerned. 

»    »   »  » 

"  In  our  own  experience  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  we  found  that  the  really  dependable  and 
good  eggs  came  from  small  yards,  and  not 
from  farms;  and  the  most  conscientious  egg 
farmers  were  women.  When  an  egg  buyer 
makes  a  contract  with  a  farmer,  and  gives  him 
five  cents  a  dozen  above  the  market  quotations,  ' 
simply  to  get  'the  man  with  the  hoe'  to  deliver 
fresh  laid  eggs,  he  naturally  expects  square 
treatment;  but,  we  regret  to  say,  he  does  not, 
and  in  altogether  too  many  instances  at  that. 
Mr.  Howell  can  vouch  for  that,  as  he  pur- 


we  did."  . 

We  meekly  turn  to  Mr.  Howell's  article  to 
find  our  "  finish  "  there,  and  we  find  that  that 
article  gives  substantially  the  views  we  have 
given  above,  though  the  writer  of  it  is  some- 
what inconsistent  in  some  of  his  assertions. 
In  one  place  he  asserts:  —  "  The  trouble  lies 
with  the  individual  producer,  and  can  be 
divided  into  three  parts  or  conditions,  i.  e., 
carelessness,  ignorance,  ami  greediness — care- 
lessness in  gathering,  ignorance  in  handling, 
and  greediness  in  pushing  every  egg,  whether 
fresh  or  not,  on  the  market."    Bill — 

A  little  further  on  he  gets  right  down  to  bed 
rock,  and  says, — "It  is  the  country  store  and 
consignment  system  that  works  the  injury. 
Accepting  everything  that  is  thrown  at  them, 
they  hold  them  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
and  eventually  consign  them  to  be  again  held 
for  a  buyer,  then  candled  and  graded,  resold, 
and  eventually  they  reach  the  consumer  in  all 
stages  of  decay  and  mortification." 

As  the  reader  will  see,  the  American  Fan- 
ciers correspondent  and  Fa  km- Poultry  do 
not  materially  differ  as  to  where  the  trouble 
lies,  though  perhaps  not  agreeing  as  to  the 
proportion  of  farmers  who  are  ignorant  and 
careless.  He  seems  to  think  it  very  large. 
We  think  it  rather  small.  We  do  not  know 
certainly  that  fourteen  years  ago  conditions 
were  as  bad  among  producers  as  has  been 
claimed— we  think  not.  We  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  in  less  than  fourteen  years  there  have 
been  very  great  improvements  both  among 
producers,  collectors  and  shippers,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  when  the  "mid- 
dlemen" who  buy  directly  from  the  farmers 
do  their  part  of  the  business  as  it  should*  be 
done,  there  will  soon  be  few  delinquents 
among  the  farmers.  As  it  is  theirs  is  far  the 
smaller  part  of  the  blame  for  the  condition  of 
average  offerings  of  eggs  in  warm  weather. 


Brahmas  vs.  Rocks  for  Utility  — 
Breed  for  an  English  Breeder. 

A  reader  who  is  in  this  country  for  a  short 
period  studying  American  methods  of  poultry 
keeping  prior  to  engaging  in  it  for  himself  in 
England,  writes : — 

"  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  Light  Brahmas 
wiil  be  as  good  'utility  fowls'  as  the  Plymouth 
Itoeks.  I  think  that  I  could  get  a  better  price 
for  their  eggs,  but  do  not  know  as  they  lay  as 
many  eggs  as  the  Rocks.  One  hears  so  much 
of  the  'general  purposeness  '  of  the  Rock,  and 
very  little  about  the  Brahma." 

It  won  M  no  doubt  make  a  difference  whether 
English  Brahmas  and  English  Rocks,  or 
American  Brahmas  and  American  Rocks 
were  compared.  I  can  only  give  "  hearsay  " 
evidence  as  to  the  qualities  of  English  stock, 
but  would  judge  from  what  I  hear  and  read 
that  Brahmas  as  bred  in  England  are  very 
poor  utility  fowls,  and  that  the  Rocks  there,  if 
bred  up  to  the  weights  given  in  English  stand- 
ards, are  not  as  good  general  purpose  fowls 
as  ours. 

As  to  "  general  purposeness  "  in  American 
fowls,  while  personally  I  prefer  fowls  of  the 
Asiatic  breeds  to  any  others,  and  for  the  small 
numbers  I  now  handle  find  them  in  every 
way  as  satisfactory,  if  I  were  going  into 
commercial  poultry  farming  on  a  large  scale 
1  would  use  breeds  of  the  American  class, 
because  they  are  better  general  purpose  fowls. 
(My  definition  of  a  general  purpose  fowl,  and 
some  observations  on  the  qualities  that  make 
one,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  paper). 

But  if  I  were  engaging  in  poultry  farming 
for  the  English  market,  I  would  take  neither 
Rocks  nor  Brahmas,  both  of  which  have 
yellow  legs  and  skin,  but,  would  take  a  breed 
(such,  say,  as  the  Orpington)  having  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  American  class 
of  fowls,  with  white  skin  ami  white  or  flesh 
colored  legs. 

While  I  think  it  absurd  to  claim  color  of 
skin  as  an  index  of  quality  of  flesh— except  as 
between  healthy  and  unhealthy  color  and 
appearance,  I  also  think  that  the  fir.-t  duty  of 
the  commercial  poultry  keeper  is  to  recognize 
the  demands  of  his  market,  and  to  cater  to  its 
best  demands.  The  same  line  of  reasoning 
which  decides  one  to  keep  yellow  skinned 
fowls  in  America  would  decide  him  to  keep 
white  skinned  fowls  in  England,  and  the 
Orpington  is,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  maker  of  the  breed,  an  English  adapta- 
tion of  the  American  idea  of  a  general  pur- 
pose fowl. 


tin  Dixon's  Silica  -  Graphite  Paint  iron 


ROOFS 


Protects   from  Rust   for   5   to   10  years. 

NEVER  FADES.      DOES  NOT  TAINT  WATEI 

Manufactured  only  by 

JOSEPH  DIXON   CRUCIBLE   CO..  -  JERSEY   CITY.  N. 


HOOFS 


200-Egg  Incubator  for  $  1 2 

The  wonderful  simplicity  of  the  Wooden  Hen  and  the  greatly  increased  pro- 
duction forced  by  its  immense  sales,  makes  it  possible  to  offer  this  perfect 
hatcher  for  §12.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  as  large  a  percentage  of  eg&:s  as  any 
other  hatcher  at  any  price.  Self-regulating  and  folly  guaranteed.  Send  for 
the  free  illustrated  catalogue.  CEO,  H,  STANL,  Oulncy,  III 


Hazelbrook  Poultry  Yards, 

GERMANTOWN,    PHILA.,  PA. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  and  imported  HIJACK  MINOR*  ^ 

Slock  for  sale  at  all  limes.    KGGs   S3  per  13;    S5  per  3!). 

No  circulars.  Older  direct  from  this  ad. 


COSTS  YOU  NOTHINGS 

unr    ahp    si  put-    n  a  ■  r\    ■  i  m  -r  i  ■      xmrrv      -r-  -  


NOT  ONE  CF.NT  PAID  UNTIL  TRIED.  The 

NONE-SUCH  Incubators 

are  sent  on  30  days  trial.   This  shows  our  faith  in  them.  Automatic 
egg  tray.    Perfect  ventilation.    Ample  moisture.     Self  regulators  that 
keep  the  heatjiiMl  rifrht.-  No  getting  up  nights  to  look  after  them.  So 
simple  a  child  can  run  them.    Sold  at  low  prices  and  fully  guaranteed.    Send  four  cents  for  Catalogue 
and  special  prices.  FOREST   INCUBATOR   CO.,  Lock  B&x  C,    FOREST,  O. 


avU>   -Sr1  EEL  . 
MOT  TO  be-  E-xcei_Leo 

FOR 

DIGtSTlOrl  OP-PITOD  ITi 
FOWLS 

CRE*3"10M  0P-E36-iHEtL4 


DIAHOND  FLINT. 

Nature's  blending  of  Grit,  Lime  and  Phosphoric  Acid,  not 
to  be  excelled  for  Digestion  of  Food  in  Fowls  and 
the  creation  of  egg  shells,  adding  vigor  to  the 
strongest  of  your  flock. 


One  of  tlie  rai 

rare  depos 

found  in  [lie 
of    the  t 


■st  of  the 


ai  l  h. 


it  is 
Year 
disci 
bene 
of  si 
then 
of  ot 


mod  more  lliau  .a.OTb  years  ago.  and 
ave  been  using  il  for  mol  e  Horn  Ktl 
aluahle  products  <>f  ihe  earlli  jet 
>iul  in  Hardness  lo  I  Hainonds  only, 
h  fni im  d  of  a  heterogeneous  mass 


■ntists  claim  this  deposit  to  have  la  i  n  f( 
ecognized  by  then)  and  the  natives,  who 

for  their  poultry,  as  one  of  the  most 
vered  for  anv  and  all  kinds  of  fowls— St 
;  the  name  "  DIAMOND  PUNT,"  ihoo. 

ell-tisll  and  shells  from  which  a  milky  substance  flows  when  lirsl  exposi  d  !• 
r.  Does  away  "with  all  need  of  oyster  shell?..  I  nMi  ad  <>f  Inn  a  inn 
ster  shells  and  a  ton  of  ordinary  poultry  grit,  order  a  Ion  of  DIAMOND 
<T  and  you  have  all  the  properties  to  he  obtained  in  both  Ihe  others, and 
•  other  beneficial  qualities  not  contained  in  either,  at  a  great  saving  of 
labor  and  money. 


20  lb.  Bags,  $0  50 
50   "      "  .75 
100   "      "      .  l.CO 

DIAMOND  FLINT  CO,, 


500  lb.  Lots.  $0.85  per  100  lbs. 

1000    "      "  .75   

TON  ■'  .60   

SOLE   OWNERS.  GRINDERS 
AND  INTRODUCERS, 


5*5P-Send  us  a 

trial  order  and 
"  be  convinced. 

Box  A,  So.  Amboy,  N.  J. 


A  Pennsylvania  farmer,  living  in  Walker  township, 
Juniata  County,  recently  underwent  a  pretty  severe  ordeal. 
"  I  was  bothered  with  sick  headache,"  he  says,  "  so  bad 
that  I  used  to  have  to  quit  work  and  lie  in  bed  for  a  day 
at  a  time."  He  believes  that  dyspepsia  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trouble;  but  whatever  it  was  he  declares  : 
41 1  must  say  of  Ripans  Tabules  that  they  cured  mo. 
Since  I  used  them  I  am  not  bothered  with  headache  or 
dizziness  any  more.  I  would  not  be  without  them.  They 
made  me  feel  like  a  different  man." 


WAole  gives  relief"" No\4  ^woSH.?^l^^S,        **™nt-  ™*r  banl.h  nain  and  prolong  lire. 


